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inability of the Government to agree upon any policy ; 
which might regenerate the industry or in any way hypothetical — will go! ; 


improve its prospects. 
* 7 * The proposal to confiscate the fortunes of the ex- 
It is very difficult for foreigners to follow and under- _ princes of Germany has been defeated in the referendum. 
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The votes cast fall short by several millions of the total 
required for a constitutional amendment. (The Con- 
stitution of the Reich, it will be remembered, guarantees 
private property.) The mot a’ordre of the parties of 
the Right was abstention, and the mass of their members 
did abstain. Besides the boycott, intimidation was 
employed on a large scale, and by both sides, though 
more viciously and effectively, no doubt, by the 
Monarchists. The affair was nevertheless an impressive 
demonstration of democratic and Republican senti- 
ment. Despite all the propaganda against expropria- 
tion, fourteen and a-half million votes were given for it. 
And, of course, there must have been many electors 
who abstained, not out of sympathy with the ex- 
Kaiser and the princelings, but on grounds of principle 
or expediency. A conflict of principle there obviously 
was. What the princes claim is their own private 
property and not State property, and their claim seems 
legally valid. But its equity is another matter, and it 
is impossible not to sympathise with the disgust of the 
workmen and middle classes at the greed and meanness 
of their former masters. Not only were those masters 
largely responsible for the miseries that Germany has 
suffered; but they gave nothing, it is pointed out, to 
relieve her when she was in the depths of starvation 
and despair. What effects the referendum will have 
on the general political situation, and on the Marx 
Government in particular, it is impossible to say at 
present. So far as the “ princely fortunes"’ are con- 
cerned, some composition will doubtless be arrived at, 
which will satisfy nobody, but with which everybody 
will have to be content. 

* * * 


Turkey, for all its democratic forms, its parliament 
and its republican constitution, is in fact ruled by a 
dictatorship. Mustapha Kemal Pasha has, on the whole, 
served his country well. But, like his fellow despots in 
certain European countries, he has employed methods 
of repression which have earned him considerable hatred 
and which expose him to considerable risk. We are 
not therefore surprised to hear of the assassins’ plot, 
from which he happily escaped last week. It was a 
plot, he declares, directed not merely against his person, 
but against the Republic. That is very likely true; 
for his enemies include men both of the Right and of the 
Left—old Conservatives who hate his innovating policy 
and Liberals who resent his autocracy. A large number 
of prominent people have been arrested, amongst 
them being deputies, ex-ministers and leaders of the 
old Progressive party. They will, we suppose, have 
short shrift, and the discovery and failure of their 
conspiracy will no doubt strengthen rather than 
weaken Kemal’s position. We hope, however, that he 
will not make it the excuse for a further tightening of 
the screw on Turkish liberties. The Turkish people 
have made a notable advance, and it is Kemal’s passion 
to push them “ along the path of Western civilisation.” 
He might remember that among the better ingredients 
of Western civilisation are freedom and tolerance ; 
it would pay him, we believe, to give Turkey more of 
them and tess of the big stick. 

. . * 


The debate in the Dominion Parliament on the 
position of Canada in regard to military and economic 
treaties was more important for what it revealed of 
Canadian feeling than for the decision arrived at. 
Mr. Mackenzie King obtained unanimous support for 
his resolution providing that the approval of the 
Canadian Parliament must be secured before a Dominion 
Government can ratify a treaty or agreement. Mr. 
King asked for this very simple principle to be affirmed, 
in order that he might be duly armed for the Imperial 





———— 





Conference in October, when the Canadian public wil] 
expect the great question of the obligation of the 
Dominion in respect of imperial wars and their results 
to be cleared up. During the long debate at Ottawa, 
an effort was made to obtain from Mr. Meighen, the 
Conservative leader, a precise explanation of a recent 
speech in which he had dealt with the question of ap 
appeal to the people before Canadian participation ip 
an overseas war. Mr. Meighen declined to be drawp 
beyond the assertion that Parliament must approve, 
but that parliamentary sanction is obviously of no 
account if the electorate is to be asked to vote. The 
Locarno agreement was generally criticised, but the 
Prime Minister stated that the Dominion Government 
would not make a final decision upon it until after the 
Imperial Conference. He saw, however, no reason why 
Canada should assume obligations under the treaty, 
Mr. Bourassa, the Quebec Nationalist leader, active in 
Parliament again after an interval of several years, 
made a powerful attack upon Locarno as being any. 
thing but a move towards peace in Europe. English 
readers should note the plain moral of all such debates 
as this one: the growing strength of Canadian inde- 
pendence in relation to all external affairs. 
* * * 


Mr. Henry Ford, at the moment of announcing 
a further reduction in the price of his cars, takes occasion 
to preach a sermon to the American public upon their 
utterly reckless purchasing on the instalment plan, 
In this country we have no conception of the extent to 
which the system prevails throughout the United States, 
Of the motor-cars made in 1925 not less than 80 per 
cent. were sold on this basis. Probably the sales of 
secondhand cars are not materially different, and what 
is true of motor-cars is true also in America of prac- 
tically all articles of luxury—musical instruments, 
jewels, furs, and the like—and of a large part of the 
necessities of daily life. ‘* Debt in the United States 
has become a national industry,” says Mr. Ford; 
“the American people no longer buy ;_ they are backed 
into a corner and are sold, and it is bad business alike 
for creditor and debtor.” The situation, Mr. Ford 
believes, will bring a jolt, which in due time will bring 
the American people back to a cash basis. Recent 
inquiries show that the percentage of loss on the 
instalment system is surprisingly small. The banks 
which deal in instalment paper have been prospering and 
expanding, and their boast is that they need for their 
protection an insurance fund that is relatively very 
small, while their methods of collection are proving 
extremely efficient. All this is doubtless true ; but it 
is obvious that the first serious check to American 
prosperity must shake the entire fabric of instalment 
credit. Not until that has been experienced and the 
vast losses been cut, Mr. Ford reminds his countrymen, 
will it be possible for them to know how they stand in 
relation to purchasing power. 

* * * 


The struggle between the Ministry of Health and the 
West Ham Board of Guardians has now reached the 
point of an ultimatum. The Guardians having persisted 
in their refusal to reduce their out-relief scale, the 
Minister persists in his refusal to sanction their raising 
of further loans. And the result of this deadlock, it 
seems, will be that the West Ham Board “may in 8 
short time be wholly unable to continue their adminis- 
tration.” The Minister has now demanded their 
immediate submission ; failing that, he will “ replace 
the existing Board of Guardians by persons appointed 
to discharge their functions at the cost of the local 
rates.”” The Board is meeting, as we write, to consider 
this ultimatum. The position is utterly unsatisfactory 
from every point of view. It is.easy to sympathise 
with the West Ham Board in their resolve to give 
adequate relief, and it may be that 55s. a week is not 
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too much for a destitute man and wife and six children. 
On the other hand, it is a sum far beyond the weekly 
jncome earned by myriads of working-class families. 
And it is not unnatural that the Ministry of Health, or 
anybody else, should demur to the maintenance of 
guch generous scales by a Board which is already in 
debt to the Ministry to the extent of nearly £2,000,000, 
and has bank overdrafts of some hundreds of thousands, 
and whose ratepayers are severely hit by the present 
industrial distress. We shall see no satisfactory way 
out of this deplorable mess and others like it until 
we get the long-promised abolition of the Poor Law. 
* * * 


A question about which a great deal more will be 
heard in the near future has been discussed in London 
this week. A conference was organised by the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions to consider the 
uestion of world immigration; and so for the first 
time in England since the war this gencral problem 
has been seriously discussed. The rigid immigration 
laws of the United States, together with the stiffening 
requirements of the British Dominions, have made 
immigration a major problem for at least half the 
countries of Europe, and especially for Italy, whose 
light was recently discussed in these columns. The 

minion speakers apparently had nothing new to say ; 
they were content to re-emphasise the White Australia 
principle. The pathetic notions which are held by the 
members of some minorities were illustrated by a 
speech made on behalf of the Jewish General Labour 
ionent of Poland, which urged that immigration 
should he entirely free, restricted only by sanitary 
considerations and so forth. By far the most interesting 
contribution to the discussion came from South America. 
This continent, it was said, might expect almost a 
further half century of increasing agricultural returns ; 
while the Argentine would probably be able to export 
food for more than a hundred years to come. It was 
noted that four of the seven important countries with 
a population density of less than ten per square mile 
were to be found in South America, the other three 
being Canada, Australia and Siberia. At present, 
therefore. South America is the one country left which 
ean receive immigrants on a large scale ; and fortunately 
there seems no likelihood of serious immigration 
restrictions being imposed in that quarter for a genera- 
tion or so to come. The possibilities of Brazil alone, 
for example, are still almost unmeasured. Italian 
emigrants, however, will perhaps derive small comfort 
from these facts, for modern Italians seem rarely to 
possess cither the desire or the capacity for breaking 
hew ground. 

+ * * 


The Report of the Joint Committee of employers 
and Trade Unions in the shipbuilding industry, which 
has just been issued, contains matter of great import- 
ance. The Committee finds that there are rings at 
work keeping up the prices of materials, and asks 
the Board of Trade for an investigation. It finds 
that local rates and taxes press very severely on the 
shipbuilding areas, and asks for “ the more equitable 
distribution of the cost of Poor Law relief.” It com- 
plains that the burden falling upon costs in respect 
of unemployment, health and pensions is three times 
what it was before the war, and it wants the State 
to bear a larger share of the burden. It also wants 
lower railway rates, and a reduction in the cost of 
living. Finally, whilst rejecting the proposal to ask 
for a direct Government subsidy to the shipbuilding 
industry, the Committee holds that the aid given 
through the Trade Facilities Act ought to be continued 
and even enlarged. There will be a widespread 
sympathy with most, if not all, of these demands 
Which, as it will be seen, affect the interests of the 
public only a little less than those of the shipbuilding 





industry. But we shall be surprised if they are met 
with anything more substantial than kind words from 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government. 

* * * 


Mile. Lenglen is a very remarkable lawn tennis player, 
perhaps the most impeccable player who has ever held 
a racquet—not forgetting H. L. Doherty—but that is 
no reason why she should absorb public attention to 
the extent she does. The Press is silly about her; 
and the result is that she not only claims to be allowed 
to behave like a spoiled prima donna, but generally 
succeeds in getting that claim admitted. On Wednesday 
last, though down to play in two matches, she did not 
actually appear on the Wimbledon Courts at all. It 
was said on her behalf that she did not understand, or 
had not taken the trouble to find out, that she was 
expected to play a single before the important inter- 
national double which was to be played in the Centre 
Court later in the afternoon. To this arrangement 
she says that she would in any case have objected, and 
though the single would have been a walk-over for her, 
her objection seems in a general way to have been 
reasonable enough in view of the state of her health. 
The audience were, of course, greatly disappointed, and 
the champion’s apparent casualness was thrown into 
greater relief by the Queen’s “— % present for 
the purpose of seeing her play. If Mlle. Lenglen had 
been an English plaver, she would certainly have been 
scratched for non-appearance on such an occasion. She 
was saved from that partly by her eminence in the game, 
but still more, of course, by her nationality. It is 
impossible not to approve of the action of the Managing 
Committee in permitting her to play her matches on the 
following day, but it might be well if her friends were 
able to make her understand that to the English public 
such behaviour savours more of the stage pet than of an 
amateur athletic champion. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Private members of 
the Dail confirmed the statement of Mr. O’Higgins that 
the poteen traffic has been killed in Donegal, and is 
collapsing in Connemara and the West generally, where 
in recent years it had assumed the proportions of a 
large-scale industry. In many respects this is a more 
remarkable triumph for Mr. Cosgrave’s government 
than the building of beet sugar factories or the electri- 
fication of the Shannon. If the French peasant sym- 
bolises freedom as a fowl in the pot, its outward and 
visible sign to not a few Irish cottiers is the still on the 
holding. The R.I.C., strongly backed by the Catholic 
Church, had stamped out the traffic except in a few of 
the wildest areas of the Western seaboard; the worst 
feature of the post-Treaty anarchy was that it per- 
mitted the tide of poisonous liquor to inundate counties 
that had been free from the bane for generations. Gun- 
man rule gave the poteen-maker his chance, and he in 
turn created conditions that insured the gunmen should 
not lack recruits. Nor was it only raiders and looters 
who were called into being by the trade; the increase 
in sexual offences, a type of crime previously almost 
unknown in rural Ireland, is traceable largely to poteen. 
Nevertheless, so strong are vested interests and so deep- 
rooted the prejudice against authority, that the Govern- 
ment in the poteen areas had to reckon not only with 
the active offenders but with the sullen opposition of 
the majority of the population. To have succeeded in 
spite of this hostility is a great achievement for a force 
like the Civic Guard, handicapped as it was by lack of 
tradition and experience. Others than poteen makers 
are learning that under the Free State it is not good 
business to snap defiant fingers at legally constituted 
tribunals. An official of the Dublin Grocers’ Associa- 
tion who appeared before the Food Prices Commission 
refused to produce a list of the members of his organisa- 


tion or to furnish information necessary for the pur- 
a2 
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Hitherto it has been child’s play 
to hold up awkward investigations by these tactics, 
but on this occasion they have been countered by a 
committal for contempt, to the dismay of the grocers, 
but to the satisfaction of all who resent the scandal of 
Dublin profiteering. 

* * 7 


poses of the inquiry. 


PouiTicaL CORRESPONDENT writes: A good many 
A members of the Parliamentary Labour Party, I find, 
dislike the suggestion which Mr. Snowden has made 

that the Labour and Liberal Parties might have an agreed pro- 
gramme after the next election. Mr. Snowden occupies a rather 
isolated position in the party, and is not always aware of the 
trend of party thought. In this case he is thinking in terms of 
the past. There is very little inclination just now at West- 
minster to think of the Liberals as a possible balancing force 
in the next Parliament. Their open feuds have sapped the 
morale of their local Associations. Mr. Snowden’s kite, by the 
way, reminds me that during the General Strike period Mr. 
Lloyd George was said by his friends to be in favour of a joint 
Labour and Liberal programme—only with this difference, 
that it should be agreed on before the next General Election. 
Perhaps Mr. Lloyd George, when (and if) he privately advanced 
this view, hoped to buy off clashes at the polls between Labour 
and Liberal candidates. But that, of course, would not in any 


ible. 
case be possible 4 ‘ 


I hear from Labour members who have just been visiting their 
constituencies very sad stories of the plight of the men in the 
coal-fields. Miners who were out of work when the stoppage 
began are selling up their homes. They have lost everything. 
The men who were in work have not yet reached this stage, 
but their womenfolk are feeling the strain bitterly, although 
they are as resolute as the men for a continuance of the struggle 
for a decent wage. It is strange, in view of such a situation, 
to find Conservatives calculating at the moment on a divorce 
of interest between Mr. Herbert Smith and Mr. Cook, as if the 
whole contest were a game of chess. As to the two Mines Bills, 
everyone at Westminster realises now that they are designed 
to shield the owners. But even this does not satisfy the Right- 
wing Tories, who behind the scenes are pressing the Government 

.to arrest Mr. Cook for sedition. This is felt by Ministers to be 
an embarrassing request. In the meantime Lord Birkenhead 
has given a sop to the extremists by promising drastic legis- 
lation against Trade Unions in the autumn. 

* * * 

When Mr. Churchill joined the Cabinet there were prophecies 
that before long he would make some disruptive move. He 
has had to wait some time for his opportunity, as there was no 
element in the Conservative Party to which he could appeal. 
The Die-hard section in particular had never forgiven him or 
Lord Birkenhead for their part in the Irish Treaty. But as 
soon as the Tory extremists were seized with a brain-storm over 
Moscow money for the miners, Winston and “ F. E.”’ saw that 
here was their chance to put themselves right with the Die- 
hards. They promptly espoused this side in the Cabinet, and 
pressed their colleagues to annul the Trade Agreement with 
Russia, much to the annoyance of Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
The latter wants no breach, and resents interference with the 
Foreign Office. His view in the end prevailed, but this did not 
deter the twin brethren from speaking in public against the 
Cabinet view. Some who have been watching this comedy 
remember that Mr. Churchill often acted in a similar way as 
a member of a Libera! Cabinet. His motive to-day, I gather, 
is two-fold—to appeal to the Die-hards and to undermine Sir 
Austen Chamberlain. For Winston is already tired of the 
Treasury and is casting covetous eyes at the Foreign Office. 

* * . 

On two important occasions now Sir Austen Chamberlain 
has set himself against his party, or its dominant section, and 
his unpopularity is growing. One sarcastic Tory comment I 
heard in the Lobby was that it takes more than a knowledge of 
French to make a statesman, Mr. Baldwin supported him 
over the Moscow business, but this I understand was not so much 
out of love for Sir Austen or his policy, as that in foreign affairs 
the Prime Minister moulds himself on Lord Balfour. Sir 
Austen was very ill in the spring, and his critics are prophesying 
a peerage for him, with a dignified retiring post in the Lords. 
But even if their anticipations prove true, Mr. Churchill’s 
ambition to become Foreign Secretary will never, I am assured, 
be realised during the life of this Government. 





——e, 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW 
1D) ESPITE the war-whoops of the back-benchers, 





the Government is obviously hesitant about 

its much heralded attack on the legal position 
of the Trade Unions. The Conservative organisers 
are alive to the danger of taking a false step. The 
Taff Vale case, which virtually created the Labour 
Party, is not forgotten, and it is realised that the 
attempt to draw the Unions’ teeth may easily end 
in sharpening them. On the other hand, a large 
section of the Tories, generally quite ignorant of 
industrial affairs, are clamouring for drastic action, 
Their temper is revealed in a resolution carried last 
Tuesday by the Central Council of the National Union 
of Conservative Associations. “This meeting,” it 
declared, “‘ strongly urges the Government to repeal 
the Trade Disputes Act of 1906 and the Trade Union 
Amendment Act of 1913 at once, this being the wish 
of all Constitutional Trade Unionists and the desire 
of the loyal subjects of the Crown.” On that we 
need make only two comments. The first is that, 
since the famous manifesto of the Tailors of Tooley 
Street, we have not seen a more delightful piece of 
impudence than the last sentence. And the second 
is that the Government appears to have no intention 
of going so far as to repeal these two Acts. The 
chief ideas with which it is playing, we gather from 
Lord Birkenhead’s speech to the Central Council, 
are a limitation of the right of peaceful picketing and 
the taking of a secret ballot before a strike is declared. 
How the tussle between Die-hards and ‘ moderates” 
will end remains to be seen. Meanwhile it is im- 
portant, we think, to take a cool and common-sense 
view of the present position of the Unions under 
the Trade Disputes Act and the Trade Union Aet 
of 1913. 

Each of these was passed in order to correct a 
situation which had arisen out of an unexpected and 
far-reaching legal decision, and each has, through 
this circumstance, an appearance of exceptional legis- 
lation. It is apt to be forgotten nowadays that the 
Trade Disputes Act for the most part only restated 
what everyone had believed, up to the time of the 
Taff Vale decision, to be the law relating to trade 
disputes, and that the Act of 1913 actually gave the 
Trade Unions far less freedom in political action than 
they had actually enjoyed for a good thirty years 
before the Osborne judgment was delivered. In 
one sense, it is quite true that Trade Unions occupy 
a special and anomalous position under the law. So, 
for that matter, do limited liability companies, 
co-operative societies, friendly societies, insurance 
companies, and a host of other special organisations 
created during the past century or so. No Trade 
Union legal right is so anomalous as the limited liability 
of the joint stock shareholder, the idea of which 
seemed only to our grandfathers the death sentence 
on all upright business dealing. Just as there had 
to be laws specially regulating joint stock companies, 
as soon as the development of industry made joint 
stock enterprise indispensable, so there had to be 
special laws for Trade Unions as soon as the proletariat 
had reached the stage of coherent and permanent 
organisation. The joint stock principle would not 
have worked without certain privileges for the share 
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holders; and the Trade Union system will not work 
without certain privileges for Trade Unionists. 

The question is, not whether there should be 
privileges, but whether those actually conceded under 
the law are the right ones. What are these privileges ? 
Many of the provisions of the Trade Disputes Act 
cannot at all be regarded as coming under this head. 
The legalisation of peaceful picketing, for example, 
is not the conferment of an exceptional right, but 
the removal of an exceptional disability. The same 
is true of the legai provision which prevents Trade 
Unionists from being charged with conspiracy merely 
for combining, or for otherwise lawful acts done in 
combination. On the other hand, it is an exceptional 
rivilege to be allowed, in contemplation or furtherance 
of a trade dispute, to incite a man to break his contract 
of employment; and it is a privilege that a Trade 
Union cannot be sued either directly or in a repre- 
sentative action for any tort committed in its behalf. 
But the Trade Union Act of 1913, it appears to us, 
does not confer any privileges at all. It merely 
removes, in part, certain disabilities peculiar to Trade 
Unions which the law by statute and judicial inter- 
pretation had previously imposed. Ordinary asso- 
ciations are not inhibited from taking political action 
in any way they choose, within the general law; and 
under the Act ot 1918 Trade Unions are actually a 

deal less free than other associations. It may 
right or wrong to apply special] provisions to this 
‘or that association. But special provisions which are 
restrictive in character, as those of the 1918 Act are, 
cannot in any case be regarded as privileges. 

We come back, then, to the Trade Disputes Act, 
which Lord Banbury and many other Conservatives 
wish to repeal, though it was actually passed in 1906 
without a division, and with the assent of the -Con- 
servative Party. In one respect, the protection 
accorded by the Trade Disputes Act has just been 
restrictively interpreted by an important legal decision. 
Mr. Justice Astbury, in a case arising out of the General 
Strike, has ruled that a General Strike is not a trade 
dispute, and that, accordingly, most of the Act does 
not apply to it. This decision does not appear to 
affect the vital section 4, which protects Trade Union 
funds ; for that section is not limited to matters arising 
out of a trade dispute. But in other respects it appears 
to be very wide; for Mr. Justice Astbury apparently 
holds that any dispute in which one of the objects 
is to put pressure on the Government is not a trade 
dispute, and does not come under the definition given 
in the Act. This seems to us an astonishing decision 
in view of the wording of the Act, and it has astonished 
lawyers as well as laymen. It is not even certain 
that it is binding law. It was really an obiter dictum 
in the Sailors’ and Firemen’s case, and it is doubtful 
whether another Court would uphold it. 


But, in any event, the existing privileges of the 
Unions are decidedly narrow in scope. Are they 
justifiable ? First, as to the protection of Trade 
Union funds from actions for tort. This is clearly 
indispensable if strike action is to be lawful at all; 
for without it we are back in the situation created by 
the Taff Vale case, which made Trade Union funds 
liable for damage caused by a strike to the employer, 
and thus, in effect, made strikes legally impossible. 
Secondly, as to the immunity extended not to Trade 
Unions as such, but to all persons, from actions brought 
on the ground of inducing breach of contract in con- 
nection with a trade dispute. At first sight, this 


Seems anomalous; but what would be the position 
if no such immunity were allowed ? In almost every 
trade dispute endless opportunities for the bringing 
of vexatious and punitive actions would arise. Strikers 
Would certainly not refrain from trying to bring out 

blacklegs ” 


or non-Unionists; but employers, by 





making contracts with these dissidents, would be 
able to render unlawful all attempts to induce them 
to strike. Nearly every dispute would be acerbated 
by appeals to the law, and employers would be given 
the strongest possible inducement to use the law so 
as to make strikes virtually unlawful by entering into 
long-term contracts with their employees. 


These facts will have to be recognised ; and, indeed, 
the recognition of them is already driving the Tories 
to more indirect methods of coercion. The Trade 
Union Act of 1918, as we have seen, imposed certain 
special disabilities and restrictions on Trade Unions 
in respect of political action. It made a political 
ballot compulsory, prescribed and regulated _ the 
form of the ballot, and laid down special conditions 
for the exemption of political objectors. Lord Birken- 
head now proposes to put similar restrictions on the 
Unions in regard to industrial action. The secret 
ballot that he envisages implies “* some form of Govern- 
ment machinery, which might mean a very considerable 
complication in the nature of a miniature General 
Election whenever an occasion arose.” It might 
indeed! But such a convulsion, he thinks, might 
be avoided by “ a postal ballot on a question carefully 
drawn up, the returns to be sent in specially franked 
envelopes to the appropriate Government official.” 
That may appear a simple scheme to Lord Birkenhead ; 
we believe it would be unworkable as well as unjust. 
In the first place, there are all the arguments which 
are decisive against the indiscriminate use of the 
referendum. any issues simply cannot be put into 
a form in which they can be profitably submitted to 
a ballot vote. It is indeed one of the greatest weak- 
nesses of the Miners’ Federation that it persistently 
uses the ballot in inappropriate cases, certainly not 
with results favourable to industrial peace. Secondly, 
quickness of action is often vital in trade disputes, 
and to give long notice and take a ballot in the pre- 
scribed form would in some cases make defeat inevitable. 
And, thirdly, in many small strikes no power will 
keep the men at work while complicated formalities 
are complied with. They strike quickly, and return 
quickly, often on the same day. If a ballot had to 
be taken, they would either strike all the same, despite 
the law; or, if they waited, the strike would probably 
become a much longer and more formidable affair. 


We are not suggesting that Trade Union law, as 
it stands, is perfect, or that no improvements could 
be made. But we do suggest that no good evidence 
has been produced, in either the political or the indus- 
trial sphere, of any desperate abuses needing the 
application of the desperate remedies that are proposed. 
Signor Mussolini’s philosophy may involve the mergi 
of Trade Unions into the structure of the Fascist 
State and therefore sanction the destruction of their 
independence. But it does not apply this rule to 
Trade Unions alone, but to every sort of particular 
or voluntary association. In this country, where we 
do not accept Signor Mussolini's philosophy, there is 
every reason of consistency and expediency for allowing 
to Trade Unions fully as much freedom for self- 
development as we are accustomed to allow to other 
sorts of associations. There is none at all, unless 
the existence of grave abuses can be shown (as in our 
view it cannot) for restrictive measures of an excep- 
tional character. Such measures would be rightly 
resented, above all as coming from a political party 
to which the majority of Trade Unionists are opposed. 
That they would recoil upon that party is true enough ; 
that they would strengthen instead of weakening 
the Labour Party is sufficiently obvious. But no 
sensible man desires to secure these results at the 
cost which such measures would involve. If the 
Conservative Party had even a modicum of common 
sense, it would let what is reasonably well alone. 
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FRANCE’S FRESH START 
Paris, June 21st. 
RANCE should now, casting aside her multiple 
H illusions, make a fresh start. The financial 
policy of the Bloc des Gauches has been disastrous. 
M. Briand and his succession of Finance Ministers have, 
during the transition period, made matters worse. But 
now there is a swing to the Right, and with the mistakes 
of the Left before them as a warning, the Moderates should 
be able to revive waning confidence. Apparently few 
people in England imagined that M. Poincaré would have 
an opportunity offered him of playing a prominent part 
in the present Parliament. That is because they find it 
difficult to understand the working of the French Parlia- 
mentary system. For the past two years I have consistently 
suggested in these columns that the chance of Poincaré 
would, sooner or later, come again. Nobody dies in 
politics. It was only necessary for him to take a short 
eure of silence. Certainly, however much one disagreed 
with his Ruhr policy, he remains one of the few men in 
France combining great authority with absolute honesty 
and intellectual integrity and uncompromising will power. 
From the beginning too I insisted that in spite of its apparent 
majority the Cartel was bound to break up, because the 
numerous groups have no clearly defined programmes, 
and the Centre parties are just as ready, in accordance 
with circumstances, to assist the Right as the Left. A new 
Government is favoured by the fact that Parliament will 
adjourn in a week or two for a long summer recess, and will! 
have the possibility of showing what it can accomplish 
untrammelled by constant intrigues and interpellations. 

Doubtless it appeared foolish for M. Briand to attempt 
(in the French phrase) to marry the carp and the rabbit. 
He is himself so protean that he could be married either 
to the carp or to the rabbit; either with M. Poincaré or 
with M. Herriot he could work, but he could hardly work 
with both of them at the same time, and he could not 
make them work together. Indeed he was wise enough 
to know that the proposal of such a Cabinet of Incom- 
patibles was unacceptable. But he was obliged by the 
prevailing mysticism—for the French have always one 
illusion or another—to pretend to compose a National 
Ministry. His true purpose was perhaps to prove that it 
could not be done. Incidentally, he forced M. Herriot 
and the Radicals to decline the offer, thus throwing upon 
them the onus of his first failure, and making them appear 
in the eyes of France to be wreckers; while M. Poincaré 
on his side emerged as the fiscal patriot, ready to take any 
post in which he might serve France—save only the 
Ministry of Finance—and to forget his personal prestige 
and party politics. 

M. Herriot was cleverly placed by M. Briand—nobody 
can dispute M. Briand’s Parliamentary cleverness—in 
an impossible position. If he shook hands with M. Poincaré 
he condemned the Cartel which he founded two years ago, 
admitted that he had blundered, and repudiated the 
Socialists. If he refused—as he was bound to do, since 
his party has learnt nothing after its catastrophic career— 
then the rest of the world would be convinced of the mis- 
chievous réle of the Cartel. Moreover, M. Herriot would 
be accused of ridiculous conceit. Here was M. Poincaré, 
a former President of the Republic, who had twice been 
Prime Minister and had never been overthrown by Parlia- 
ment, only leaving office after holding it for one of the 
longest periods recorded in the history of the Third Republic 
because the elections brought a change of majority— 
here was this man, of infinitely greater substance and rank 
than M. Herriot, prepared to act as a subordinate in a grave 
emergency ; and there was M. Herriot who, with a fresh 





majority behind him, had managed to survive as Prime 
Minister only for ten months, and had then foundered 
because he was shown to have practised secret inflation, 
deeming it to be beneath his dignity to sit below M. Briand, 

This was cunning strategy ; but it was still more cunning 
on the part of M. Briand to renounce his task of composing 
a new Ministry because of M. Herriot’s reply, thus obliging 
M. Herriot, who has become extremely unpopular, to show 
what he could do in Cabinet-making. M. Herriot was 
reluctant to leave his comfortable seat as President of the 
Chamber, where he enjoyed power without responsibility, 
and to step down into the troubled arena. Yet he had no 
alternative—unless he chose to confess that the Carte] 
was shattered, unless he acknowledged that he is content 
to be merely the ornamental leader of an ineffective party. 
He tried his hand. Did he succeed in the immediate 
sense, further discredit would quickly follow. If he deserted 
the Socialists, with whom he has allied himself, and made 
a pact even with relatively unimportant Moderates, then 
he could be upset at almost any time by the Socialists, 
If he stuck to the Socialists, the france was certain to fall, 
for it is the fear of spoliatory legislation that has largely 
provoked the flight from the franc. In either event his 
speedy downfall seemed inevitable. Would not his own 
followers turn upon him, his party become hopelessly 
divided, and the French generally charge him with his 
own errors and the errors of others? Surely it was better 
from a personal and from a party point of view to scramble 
back to his Presidential fauteuil. 

I trust I have made it clear that the political tactics 
displayed on this occasion were supremely able. If France 
could be saved by able political tactics, M. Briand is the 
man who shines out of the Parliamentary firmament. 
In France he has no equal, and I doubt whether any other 
country can furnish such an astute manipulator of the 
political cards. Unfortunately what France needs is 
not a skilful player of bridge or of Mah-Jong. The financial 
situation demands something more. It is precisely because 
of the manceuvring of persons and of parties in inopportune 
rivalry that the financial situation is as it is; and the 
longer these pretty games, which have no relation to the 
necessities of the moment, are continued, the worse it 
will become. There must be a truce around the frane 
and if parties and persons are too committed to doctrines 
to collaborate actively with other parties and persons 
who are committed to other doctrines, they must at least 
stand aside. But there’s the rub! Which set of doctrine 
should be allowed to occupy the centre of the stage? 
Which set of doctrines should retire into the wings? It 
is a hard saying, but the Radical-Socialist combination 
has utterly failed, and is now distrusted. Therefore it 
would be wise, in its own interest and in the interest of 
the country, for it to pass its hand. 

When one thinks of the numerous remedies that have 
been suggested during the past few years one is distressed 
at the apparent impotence of Parliament. Were I to 
enumerate the measures which have been seriously urged, 
successively and sometimes contradictorily, I should 
fill many paragraphs. Were I to enumerate the measures 
that have been executed I should require little space: 
It is only by an effort of memory that one can recall these 
plans which in their day were announced with a tremendous 
flourish of headlines and were promptly forgotten. No 
wonder there is general scepticism when it is declared 
that France is about to do this or that. Let us take only 
two of the recent promises. Not long ago we were 
informed that a voluntary subscription would result m 
the salvation of the franc. But how badly was the 
movement launched! How poor were the returns! Then 
it was intimated with a wealth of enthusiasm that rigid 
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restrictions on imports and drastic control over the con- 
sumption of various commodities, including foodstuffs, 
were contemplated by the Government, which appointed 
a sub-committee of the Ministers of Commerce, of the 
Interior, of Agriculture, and of Public Works, to elaborate 
rules about quantities and conditions. For a few days 
this nostrum was loudly advertised. In a few days the 
authorities seemed chiefly occupied in denying that any 
restrictive measures were envisaged. 

The nomination of a Committee of Experts to advise 
the Government deserves separate consideration. A fort- 
night ago I deprecated premature denigration of the 
Committee. To-day I am less confident. Obviously the 
problem is economic, and if it could be taken away from 
the warring politicians the chances of a solution would 
be increased. But the basis of such a Committee should 
be its complete independence. One had doubts from the 
beginning about its composition. Now one doubts whether 
its recommendations will be uninfluenced, and whether they 
will be adopted. In the French journals I read ominous 
statements which, whether accurate or not, are significant. 
They seemed to point to attempts to extract from the 
Committee opinions which are in consonance with the 
policy of parties. Let us still trust that this is a mistake, 
but the suspicion that the Committee might become an 
instrument and not an authority has been aroused and 
must tell against its utility. 

There appears, for example, to be further dispute about 


‘the employment of the gold reserves. Much depends 


on how this question of the gold reserves is put. In 
England, I observe, it is badly put. No competent person 
in France or out of France denies that the gold reserves 
must be an active element of the monetary restoration. 
That is not the point. The point to determine is when 
and how they shall be used. Should they be used in 
mere money market operations, in speculations on the 
Stock Exchange, without any assurance of a comprehensive 
scheme for the purification of French finances? Or 
should they be held back until various matters are settled, 
such as the rate at which France wishes to stabilise the 
franc, the best methods of equitably distributing taxation 
and balancing the budget, the appropriate means of con- 
solidating the floating debt, and so forth? One would 
have thought that any specialist would have counselled 
the latter course. But the issue has been confused, and 
there are apparently advocates of the use of the gold 
reserves not in the final resort, but for the purposes of 
another risky expedient. 

The material factors of the monetary crisis are complex 
enough, but the dominant factor is, as it was in Germany, 
the exportation of capital, and unless there is a return 
of confidence nothing will stop that exodus. Constraint 
will not stop it. It has been tried and it has been found 
wanting. Unless the franc no longer feels itself menaced, 
it will continue to emigrate. Essentially the problem is 
how to substitute trust in the State for the prevalent 
distrust. A solid Government which will, without vindic- 
tive or vexatious taxation, begin to carry out a carefully 
considered and generally accepted programme is the 
first necessity of France. Has France at last got the 
right Government ? My impression is that the prospect 
is brighter than it has been for many months. 

SisLey HupDLEsTon. 


SEGREGATION IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


HE British South Africa Company, it will be remem- 
bered, asserted and usu ownership of all 

_ lands in Matabeleland and Mashonaland. From 

the time bor jumped the country (also appropriating the 
natives’ cattle) in 1898, until after the Matabele Rebellion 
forced the Colonial Office to intervene, no steps were taken 
to recognise or define any native rights in land. An 


Order in Council of 1898 provided that they should assign 
to the natives land sufficient for their occupation, and 
suitable for their requirements, and that a native might 
acquire land on the same conditions as non-natives. 
Nothing was said about any rights of natives in the lands 
they were living on, for occupying which the company 
charged them rates of £1 a head per year (besides Hut 


Tax). Towards the end of 1902 certain reserves were 
approved by the Governor for native occupancy, but 
there was no finality in them, nor were they vested in 
any authority on behalf of the natives. The Company 
continued to abstain from any further encumbering, by 
native rights, of its principal asset (the whole residue of 
the lands of Rhodesia) until May, 1914, when, after a 
tolerance of twenty-one years’ duration, the Colonial Office 
induced them to appoint a Commission to enquire into 
the question of Native Reserves and to submit recom- 
mendations. Its Report ingenuously manifested evidence 
of being inspired by the Company’s dominant principle 
of giving the natives as little property in their own country 
as could decently be proposed. Its findings, with certain 
liberalising modifications added by the Colonial Office, 
were, in 1920, embodied in an Order in Council, which 
vested about 83,750 square miles out of the total area 
of about 150,000, in the High Commissioner for South 
Africa, as Reserves, for sole and exclusive native use and 
occupation. The right of natives to acquire land anywhere 
else was left untouched. So was their absence of rights 
in their homes outside the Reserves. 

In 1921, in anticipation of the grant of responsible 
government, it was proposed that further districts should 
be prescribed in which natives might acquire land and 
Europeans should not. Mr. Churchill then stated that he 
was “unwilling to agree to an alteration, the corollary of 
which would seem to be the exclusion of natives from 
other areas; but that if full and impartial enquiry should 
show, after Responsible Government had come into force, 
that some amendment of the law was necessary, H.M. 
Government would be prepared to consider the question.” 

Meanwhile the Privy Council had pronounced that the 
(unalienated) lands of Southern Rhodesia did not belong 
to the Company which had appropriated them or to the 
natives who lived on and used them, but to the British 
Crown. These lands are now administered by a Crown 
officer, assisted by an advisory board, and after payment 
of expenses, their revenues and proceeds go to pay off the 
debt of the Government to the Company on account of 
advances for administrative expenses prior to the change 
of constitution. 

In January, 1925, the Governor appointed a Commission 
to report on the expediency and practicability of — 
apart areas, outside of the native reserves, within whic 
only natives or Europeans, as the case might be, should 
be permitted to own or occupy land and to make conse- 
quent recommendations. This Commission’s Report ex- 
hibits rather remarkably the effects of the change of 
atmosphere resulting from the elimination of the interests 
of a commercial Company, influencing public policy from 
the point of view of a land-jobber, and the substitution of 
a desire to consider such policy solely from the point of 
view of the general welfare and future interests of the 
inhabitants of the Colony, both native and European. 
I would not say that the Report is uninfluenced by the 
view that the interests of the whites in the future of 
Southern Rhodesia are paramount, or at any rate that 
those of the natives are dependent on them; but no one 
can read it without acknowledging that. as compared with 
the Report and correspondence of 1919-1920, it might 
almost be described as negrophilist in its attitude. It is 
written throughout, on the part of all three Commissioners, 
in a spirit not only recognising the rights, but showing 
active concern for the welfare and sensibilities of the 
natives, equally with those of the whites. 

The Commissioners definitely declare for segregation : 
the evidence, they say, 

leaves no room for doubt as to the wishes of all classes of the 

inhabitants affected, and we have no hesitation in finding that 

an overwhelming majority of those who understand the question 
are in favour of the existing law being amended and of the estab- 
lishment of separate areas in which each of the two races, black 


and white respectively, should be permitted to acquire interests 
in land. Missionaries, farmers and town-dwellers, the officials of 
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the Native Department, the natives in the out-districts and reserves, 

in so far as y can grasp the subject, and the more advanced 

natives, are, generally speaking, all of one mind in this respect. 
The Report supplies a very intelligent and well-balanced 
review of the whole controversy as to segregation, from 
which I will only cull the significant statement that : 

In the world generally the relationships between the white and 
coloured races tend to become more and more embittered ; and 
of those who have given the subject most thought, many fear that 
wars of extermination between the races will take place in the 
future unless effort is made to secure a better understanding between 
them. . . . On that account and especially where the two races 
are living in the same country, it becomes all the more necessary 
to remove as far as possible all causes of friction. 

It is interesting to have this frank admission of the matured 
results in Southern Rhodesia of the experiment of the 
extension of Empire through the agency of the Chartered 
Company. Few who have disinterestedly followed the 
history of that experiment, the trickery of the “‘ smashing ” 
of Lobengula, the subsequent proceedings of the Company 
resulting in the Rebellion, the persistent ignoring of the 
land rights of the natives and the long tolerance of the 
Colonial Office of that neglect of duty, have ever entertained 
the expectation that any other development of mutual 
feeling was possible, or can be surprised at the outcome 
now confessed. 

It must be taken, I think, that the principle of segregation 
is under the circumstances wisely advised, and should 
be put into execution. So far as the immediate needs of 
the two races are concerned, the proposals are broad- 
minded and liberal. There are, not unnaturally, divisions 
of opinion on certain points. For example, two out of 
the three Commissioners draw special attention to the 
hardship that would be inflicted upon Matabele now 
resident in the more thickly settled districts, if any attempt 
were made to carry out complete segregation. They 
therefore advise that there should be certain neutral areas 
in which mixed occupation should be allowed. This will 
be one of the controversial questions to be dealt with on 
the Report. 

While, however, the Commissioners’ proposals, if equitably 
carried out, would appear, so far as immediate needs 
are concerned, liberal and reasonable, looked at with 
regard to the future they are, undeniably, startling. The 
colony contains about 150,000 square miles, out of which 
about 28,000 square miles are excluded from consideration 
as undesirable or uninhabitable country. Of the remaining 
122,000 square miles, about 48,500, that is to say, about 
two-fifths, have already been sold to Europeans, the 
total population of whom is estimated at about 40,000. 
There are 814,000 natives. The area already reserved 
for natives, including Mission reserves and native-owned 
farms, amounts to about 84,450 square miles, rather 
more than a quarter of the territory. Each white person 
has thus, already, potentially twenty-nine times as much 
interest in land as any black. 

Excluding town areas, out of the 38,560 square miles 
remaining, the Commissioners propose to allot for native 
purchase areas, including neutral areas, 10,830 square 
miles, leaving 27,780 square miles assignable to Europeans 
only. 

Now it must at once be admitted that, even assuming 
that the 150,000 natives now quartered on Europeans’ 
lands were all to be cleared off from them, which is unlikely, 
and that the 122,000 now on unalienated lands were all to be 
drafted into the 10,830 square miles, proposed to be reserved 
for native purchase, these areas with the existing reserves 
are amply sufficient, and would be so for many years for 
the occupying needs of the native population. On the 
other hand, the programme of reserving for European 
ownership a total of 76,230 square miles, against 45,280 
for natives, who outnumber them by more than twenty to 
one, appears, to say the least of it, to be indicative of the 
atmosphere of social theory in which the Commissioners, 
notwithstanding what I have described as their negro- 
philist spirit, approached their task. 

When South African politicians talk about “ segregation ” 
and about “a White Man’s South Africa,” I always wish 
that some new terms could be found which would not so 
entirely conceal what is really meant. Segregation does 


not mean entire separation and absence of intercourse 
between the two races—it would be a very bad thing if 





it did; it simply means that natives shall not own rea} 
property within particular areas. A “white” South 
Africa does not mean that in the areas which white men 
may own the work of the ranches and farms will be carried 
on by whites (though, indeed Mr. Atherstone warns Eur. 
— settlers that this is what they ought to try to do), 
ut only that there shall be a system of large estates main. 
taining a white dominant class, and operated by coloured 
labour. Provided that the natives are afforded now and 
for the future full opportunities for owning and working 
land, provided, that is, that the native areas are really 
adequate for a free economic life, and not merely “ labour 
reservoirs,” out of which native labour can continual] 
be forced by poverty or taxation, such a community may 
afford a workable social system, superior to what at present 
exists, and this the Commissioners hopefully contemplate. 
If, however, the recommendations of this Report as they 
stand should be adopted, it will mean that, subject to 
the ene. of future social necessities, it is the policy of 
the Colonial Government to set up a land system in which 
five-eighths of the land is to be owned in large estates by 
whites exclusively, and three-eighths as communal or peasant 
property. Indeed one Commission recommends that no 
natives shall be allowed to own more than 1,000 acres, 
It cannot be charged with aiming at establishing such a 
situation immediately. But the adoption of its proposals 
would more and more have that effect in the future. The 
question suggests itself. If 84,450 square miles already 
reserved for or open to natives are enough for their require- 
ments of purchase, why propose immediately to allot them 
any more? And if 84,450 square miles are enough for 
814,000 natives, why are 48,500 square miles not enough, 
at present, for 40,000 Europeans? Why allot any more 
for alienation to Europeans until these alienated lands 
are really in use? Private purchase and ownership of 
land within the reserves as well as within the missionary 
areas might be allowed to natives. If and when these 
areas are proved to be insufficient, then let adjacent areas 
of unalienated Crown Lands be opened for sale to natives. 
Similarly, if and when the lands already alienated to 
Europeans show any indication of proving insufficient 
for effective white settlement, then let adjacent areas of 
unalienated lands be similarly opened up for white purchase. 
So far as the Report of the Commission indicates, there 
is no very strong or effective demand on the part of either 
natives or Europeans for any considerable further allot- 
ments of lands which they can effectively occupy. On 
the other hand, if the Commissioners’ liey is at once 
adopted there will be a continual tendency for further 
speculative purchases to be added to the enormous areas 
now so held, and for such areas to remain undeveloped 
or merely populated by negro squatters on annual tenancies, 
and a possibly illusory theory of the future development 
of the country will have been stereotyped in advance of 
effective economic demand. OLIVIER. 


THE WRYNECK 


Y favourite bird is the wryneck. It is true that I 
have never seen a wryneck. It is true that, in 


the pictures of it that I have seen, it looks curiously 
like a bird afflicted with mumps. It has an ugly name— 
the sort of name Thersites would have given to a bird— 
the sort of name that small boys use in insult, such as 
Hen Toes, Bun Face, Pear Nose. Nor do its habits seem 
particularly agreeable. The family, according to Sir 
Thomas Browne, who knew them as “ hobby birds,” are 
‘“‘marvellously subject to the vertigo and are sometimes 
taken in these fits.” It writhes, like Uriah Heep, and, 
if disturbed in its nesting-hole, hisses like the vilest of the 
reptiles, on which account it is known in some places as 
the snake-bird. Naturalists speak of its skulking and 
creeping habits, and its dread of coming into the open 
and of looking a human being in the face has led Sir 
William Beach Thomas to affirm that at this time of the 
year “ a wryneck is virtually invisible.” Its music has been 
praised by some writers, but its scientific name, Jyn# 
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which is said to mean “ twisting shrieker,”’ does 
pot suggest that it is a rival of the nightingale. A recent 
writer, Mr. Stanley Morris, says of it: “ The syllables, 
‘que,’ ‘que,’ ‘que’ repeated from seven to eight times 
jn succession, in a twangy nasal manner, will give a fair 
representation of the call.” Mr. G. G. Desmond and others, 
however, verbalise the call as “ Pay—pay—pay,” Mr. 
Desmond adding that “ there is not a gentler, mellower, 
happier cry in the whole gamut of an April day,” and 
that “ in tone and pitch it is rather near the ‘ jug-jug-jug’ 
of the nightingale.” Till I am sure that I have heard it— 
and I find it difficult to be sure that I have heard a bird 
unless I have also seen it—I will suspend judgment on the 
music of the wryneck, with a slight bias in favour of the 
theory that its beauty lies in the ear of the hearer rather 
than in the twisted throat of the bird. 

None the less, I am quite honest in affirming that—tem- 
porarily, at least—my favourite bird is the wryneck. If 
I go into a wood and do not find a wryneck, the wood is 
to me to this extent a desert. I miss no other bird with 
the same sense of loss. If I do not see the nuthatch in 
the neighbourhood of his ancient hole in the oak, I am 
disappointed, but only mildly, for I know that if I do not 
see a nuthatch to-day, I shall see one to-morrow, running 
hither and thither down the branch of a tree like a dog 
following a scent. I can spend a cheerful enough day 
without seeing a tree-creeper, for the world is full of tree- 
creepers. I should be sorry not to find the nightingale 
‘in his accustomed copse near the railway bridge, but I 
should have no doubt that I should find him there next 
year. The absent wryneck, however, teases me with the 
sense of a defeated purpose. I feel like a child ignorant 
of an important letter of the alphabet—eager to learn it, 
but incapable of doing so. There are I confess, other 
letters in the alphabet of the birds of which I am equally 
ignorant. I have never seen even a crossbill. The hoopoe, 
the bittern and the golden oriole are strangers to me. 
The Dartford warbler is said to be growing commoner, 
but it might as well be an extinct species so far as I am 
concerned. As for those rare birds with pictures of which 
the writers on British birds deceive us into so many false 
hopes—birds worthy of being embroidered on a Chinese 
cloak—the roller, the bee-eater and the wall-creeper— 
though I should like to see them, I have as little expectation 
of seeing them in this part of the world as of seeing an 
elephant in the wild state. My ignorance of them, I feel, 
is neither culpable nor humiliating. My ignorance of the 
wryneck, on the other hand, is—at least, so it seems to me— 
both. 

Hence, my quest of the wryneck is not the quest of 
something rare and precious. There is in it no passion 
as it were for the North Pole or for the lost cities of the 
desert. Rather, I am like a Londoner who has never seen 
Westminster Abbey or the pleached alley in the Dutch 
garden at Kensington. The very commonness of the bird 
is for me its greatest attraction. Not to have seen it is 
to have missed an everyday experience—to have been 
eluded by one of the familiar things. Why, Hudson 
assures us that wrynecks are to be found even at Kew. 

When I entered the gate of a Surrey wood on Saturday, 
I was full of the old unconquerable hope of discovering 
the obvious. The sunlight was scattered and broken 
among the June leaves, and, beyond the shade the new 
bracken was untwisting its last curls in the warmth. Fox- 
gloves with their spotted thimbles were growing tall, and 
the climbing corydalis was holding on to everything that 
would give support to its helpless stem. Behind was a 
grove of pines: a little away a plantation of saplings of 
oak, ash, and silver birch. The voice of a young bird came 
from some hidden place, scolding a parent that was too 


slow in supplying the needs of its appetite. A lark so high 
that its song was little more than a scratch of music sang 
above a neighbouring meadow, and, indeed, had it not 
been for the voices of the birds, the world would have been 
so silent as to have seemed to be asleep in the blaze of the 
sun. Suddenly, a few feet away from where I was sitting, 
the most graceful of all the birds, a willow-wren, darted 
out of nowhere as if between the shutting and the opening 
of an eyelid and settled on a swaying fern, watching me 
with a startled eye as it swung up and down. In no other 
bird surely is there such a combination of gentleness of 
grace as in this little creature with wings of the most 
delicate shade of brown and breast of the most delicate 
white. I doubt if there is anything else in nature that 
so nearly approaches perfection as the willow-wren. If 
it has never appeared in legend, it is because it is too 
exquisitely small for those ordinary metamorphoses of 
large princesses and lumbering goddesses. It is the meta- 
morphosis of a spirit—song made visible. And, as I watched 
it hanging so timidly to the stem of the fern, I almost 
forgot that this was a world in which I had never seen a 
wryneck. It disappeared as suddenly as it had come, 
and, a minute later, the young bird that had been grumbling 
about its food appeared as suddenly among the leaves of 
a birch-sapling and continued its complaint. It, too, 
was a willow-wren, with the down on its infant head still 
rumpled and untidy. The parent bird flew back to it and, 
from a spray beside, thrust a newly murdered insect into 
its throat, and then flew away again. The young bird 
grumbled that it was not enough. The parent came back 
with another dead insect in its beak, and, no sooner was 
it gone than the little glutton was finding fault again. 
Strange to think that so insatiable and grotesque an appetite 
will one day grow into the sweetest singer of the gardens 
and the woodlands. 

All through the wood, indeed, the leaves were as noticeab!y 
clamorous with the greed of the new generation as with the 
songs of the older birds. A family of long-tailed tits, 
with their chocolate wings and white faces, filled the 
heart of a thornbush with their restless presences, cheeping 
for food. Young jays, children more raucous than their 
raucous parents, were, further on, shrieking with hunger 
as they practised holding on to branches. The charm 
of the young jay is that he has not yet learned to be terrified 
—at least, not to be quite so terrified as his father and 
mother. The grown-up jay is as nervous as the wicked 
who fleeth when no man pursueth. It may be that there 
is some ancient racial tradition among these birds in which 
man figures as an ogre, and, indeed, from the point of view 
of a bird, a man returning from a day’s shooting must seem 
extraordinarily like an ogre dragging princesses by the 
hair of the head to his infamous castle. The worst of this 
is that the jay—which is a pretty bird to look at but not 
at all a pretty bird to listen to—is, save for the fugitive 
white near its tail, less familiar to our eyes than to our 
ears. Hence, I was charmed when a young jay, shouting 
harshly, perched, not without stumbles, on a branch a yard 
or two away from me, with its medley of colours and its 
jewel-blue wing-feathers as visible as in a picture. It is 
odd that, in this country, at least, nature seldom or never 
seems to give a bird a pure blue feather and a beautiful 
voice at the same time. We do not go to the jay, the 
duck, the peacock, or the kingfisher for song. Or even 
to the swallow, though we could praise the song of the swallow 
without lying, or to the blue-tit for all the prettiness of 
its bell. I suspect the wryneck of having a blue feather 
hidden somewhere under its wings. 

As I crossed a field leading from one part of the wood to 
another, a peacock butterfly was hurrying backwards and 
forwards, as iterative as a bat above a village street. In 
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the wood beyond, rabbits ran into the undergrowth, showing 
the same fugitive white as the jays. It was cruel of nature 
to mark her runaways so conspicuously. Where the wood 
is divided by a road, a nightingale was singing his last notes 
before the summer silence—the very heeltaps of song. 
Who would not sit down, however, to listen to a nightingale, 
even when his voice is that of a two months’ veteran ? 
He has not the ecstasy of the tree-pit that descends from 
his flight like a parachute to a tree-top, singing as he 
falls; but stil he is the nightingale and my favourite 
among the birds next to the willow-wren and the wryneck. 
Garden-warbler, wood-wren, wren, blackbird, thrush, 
robin, yellow-hammer, nuthatch, tree-creeper, tit, rook, 
hedge-sparrow all mingle their voices without dissonance, 
and, if only a wryneck were present, what more could a 
man want, lying on the grass amid the gold of tormentil 
and the paler yellow of rockrose? 

The worst of it is, I do not know whether it was a 
wryneck that I saw on my way back through the wood 
or not. A strange grey bird, barred (I thought) and of 
a clumsy shape, stood on a bench under an old oak, but, 
as I drew near to see what it was, it flew off into a sapling 
and, when it moved, moved with the uneasy flight of a 
young bird. The friend who was with me cried, “A 
wryneck !” but that, I think, was to comfort me. Had 
it but remained in the sapling till I came near it, I should 
be able to tell. As it is, I am uncertain of everything 
but this. If that bird with the incompetent wings was a 
wryneck, then the wryneck is no longer my favourite bird, 
for I have seen it. If, on the other hand, it was not a 
wryneck, then the wryneck is still my favourite bird, 
making every wood wonderful with the prospect of its 
ultimate discovery. a ©. 


THOUGHTS IN BEE LAND 


OME 500 years ago, John Russell, who appears to 
S have been head of the kitchen of Duke Humphrey 
of Gloucester, a post of some distinction in those 
times of giant hospitality, wrote in his Boke of Nurture, 
“He that eateth every day tender onions with honey to 
his breakfast shall live healthful.” If we are honest with 
ourselves, we have to admit that very few of us are prepared 
to seek health on these terms. We leave out the tender 
onions for the sake of our family and friends, and we forget 
all about the honey because it has ceased to be a national 
food. Grocers offer it to us. It takes a prominent place 
in their front windows, and is guaranteed real honey and 
pure, but there is no suggestion that it was made in English 
hives. We know that probably it has come from Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, the West Indies or the United 
States of America, and if we have any inkling of the price 
paid to the bee-keeper we believe that the retail figure 
confers an enormous profit upon those who handle it. 
Hence the place of honour in the shop. 

Yet England was once known as the Island of Honey, 
and this purest of all natural foods was not only one of the 
bases of early medicine, but was accepted in payment of 
fines. For thirty days after their marriage, roughly 
through the four quarters of the moon, the young couples 
of this country made a practice of drinking honey in some 
of the pleasant liquid forms available, and so gave the name 
of honeymoon to the joyful season. 

Our nursery rhymes are of very great antiquity, some of 
them coming to us from far beyond the twilight of history ; 
even that which tells us of the fine taste of the Queen must 
be very old. We know that while the King, who was 
apparently a capitalist, too, was engaged in counting his 
money, the Queen was in the parlour and comforting herself 
for his absence with honey and bread. Her wise discretion 


should have set an example to her sex ; it must be healthier 
to devote leisure to honey eating rather than bridge playing, 

Time was when honey was food and drink. Men ate it 
even with their meat, and they drank it in many forms, 
bragget, erboule, morat, mead, metheglin ; sometimes the 
mead was made with cowslips, the morat called for mul- 
berries. Mount Hybla was famous for its honey in old days, 
because of the wild thyme that grew on the foot hills, 
Certain districts in the South of France yielded and stil] 
yield wonderful honey from the orange blossom, and yet, 
when all has been said in praise of the honey that comes 
from abroad, and none will deny the richness of its flavour, 
we have two sources of nectar in this country very hard to 
equal and impossible to beat. They are white clover and 
heather. Even to this day bee-keepers who live within 
reach of moorlands close their hives and cart them by night 
when the heather is about to flower, drawing a rich harvest 
for their pains. 

It is hard to say why bee-keeping is not on the increase 
in England, for although the Isle of Wight Disease has 
played havoc with stocks in the past few years, it has 
taught us to select disease-resisting strains, and it is possible 
to-day to keep bees with some approach to confidence, 
Then, too, the prices paid for sections are very much higher 
than they were before the War, varying from Is. 6d. to 
2s. 6d. in the shops, so we may presume that the bee- 
keeper can get perhaps a shilling, or if his apiary is any- 
where near a high road and he puts out a notice-board to 
say that he has sections for sale, he will probably have no 
difficulty in getting from sixteen to eighteen pence. In the 
old days, when the writer was producing run honey by the 
hundredweight and sections by the gross, the price he 
received from a great London store was 7s. 6d. per dozen 
sections delivered, and no section was paid for unless it was 
unbroken and completely filled and capped. Yet, even 
then, the apiary paid well. 

To-day, too, we know so much more than we did only a 
few years ago. The bar framed hives with their super and 
section racks have simplified the work considerably; we 
look with something like sympathy upon the labours of the 
old-fashioned but persistent “ skeppist.”” We breed queens 
at will, enlarge or contract the hive, control every act of 
the bee community with the solitary exception of swarming, 
and run two or more stocks under one cover, so that heat 
may be retained during winter. We know how to feed a 
stock, whether for maintenance or stimulation; we have 
learned to recognise disease quite early, and to take such 
steps as may be necessary to check the spread. Moreover, 
there are County Bee-keeping Associations in many parts 
of England and whosoever is in trouble can receive expert 
advice, while there never yet was a bee-keeper who would 
not help a neighbour. Indeed, the writer’s own opinion 
is that bee-keepers are the kindest race of men and women 
on this earth, and he can say so the more readily because 
at the time of writing his hives are in store, and bee-keeping, 
so far as he is concerned, is either at an end or in suspense. 
Then again, we know what to grow for our bees, and it is 
possible to plan a garden, or the part of a garden that shall 
appeal especially to the honey makers and yet hold a rich 
gift of colour and fragrance. 

Why, then, is it that bee-keeping does not flourish in this 
country as it should? Experts have expressed their belief 
that less than 10 per cent. of our nectar-bearing flowers, 
suitable for the service of the hive, are visited by the bee. 
There are not enough hives to go round, there are not 
enough bee-keepers to tithe the produce of our fields and 
gardens, and while no doubt very much of the foreign stuff 
can justify its claim to purity, there is an enormous business 
in adulterated honey, glucose being one of the adulterants, 
treacle another. It is a strange condition of things. There 
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lies the nectar, there is nothing to pay, the bee may go 
untaxed to any garden, no charge of trespass can be pre- 
ferred. We need honey, because if eaten as it comes from 
the comb it is the purest, the sweetest, and the most health- 
giving of foods, but we neglect the supplies that lie to our 
hand, we buy what comes from other countries, and has 
passed through many hands without advantage to its 
quality. 

If, at this time of the year, you have a friend whose hives 
are doing well, whose bees are busy in the supers, persuade 
him to take away one shallow frame that has just been 
sealed, wait until you are really hungry and then do as the 
Queen did. Thereafter you are likely to join the small 


band of genuine enthusiasts that clings to a great tradition, . 


keeps mead and even morat for friends, elevates honey to its 
proper position on the breakfast table, and, by the aid of 
some of the old herbals, uses it for the cure of simple ailments. 
Let no man doubt that the people who do these things are 
the happiest in the world. They live in anticipation or 
realisation of the honey flow, they know seasons that they 
would not change with those that come to the most fortunate 
of their fellow-creatures. By the side of their hives when, 
in those silent summer hours the great god Pan is afield, 
they can watch thousands of willing workers bringing to the 
dim storehouse the very essence of the season, the nectar 
of the flowers that bloom in garden and hedgerow. 

And it is all so very practical this observation, this deep 
content. When the nectar has been stored and evaporated, 


‘tinctured with preservative and sealed, it is the property 


of the bee-master, to eat or to sell, or to give to those he 
loves or merely cares for. He knows that the hive is 
efficient. The worker bee does not strike, she perseveres 
until there is only sufficient strength left to carry her to 
death somewhere out of the charmed circle of the hive. 
No thought of old age pensions or of Unions, no fear of a 
demand for better quarters, shorter hours or even an 
occasional holiday, checks the even flow of the owner’s 
content. The queen is prolific, she replaces the dead, 
and when she can do so no longer her own children will kill 
her decently. Not an hour is lost when the weather is 
favourable. To be sure bees resist spoliation as well as 
they can; there indeed, they fail; but their efforts to 
resist the inevitable are not really skilled. It is possible 
to take what you will and yet go unstung, and if you don’t 
leave them enough to eat, they die decently and without 
protest. 

Sometimes I think that in years to come, when our present 
economic system has evolved from chaos to something 
coherent, the last of the great masters of industry will be 
found, each in his own apiary, studying the sole remaining 
example of industrialism as it might have been. 

8. L. B. 


Correspondence 


THE CALCUTTA RIOTS 


To the Editor of Tue New StaTEsMAN. 

Sm,—The attention of the Government of Bengal has been 
drawn to a passage in your issue of May Ist, 1926, relating 
to the Calcutta riots, which implies that the casualties mentioned 
were principally due to machine-gun fire. As the passage 
referred to is likely to have misled your readers, I am to request 
os you will be so good as to publish the facts, which are as 
OuloOWs, 

The total casualties from all causes, including casualties to 
police officers during the first and second periods of the riots, 
were 43 killed and 585 injured, and 66 killed and 391 injured, 
respectively. The great majority of these casualties were 
Sustained not in mob fighting, but in isolated attacks by 
individuals or small groups of one community on individuals 
of the other community. A machine gun was used on one 
occasion only during the whole course of the riots, and 28 
rounds were fired. The total number of ascertained casualties 





during the whole period from firing by the police or military 
was five killed and 27 injured. On some occasions there were 
probably others injured who retired with a mob and did not 
appear at a hospital for treatment, but it is unlikely that the 
number of persons killed as a result of firing by the police or 
military exceeded the number above mentioned by as many 
as ten.—I am, Sir, yours, etc., L. Bir.ey. 
Darjeeling. (Chief Secretary to the 
June Ist. Government of Bengal). 


[The Calcutta correspondents of most of the London ‘news- 
papers—and in particular the Morning Post correspondent— 
conveyed, inadvertently no doubt, the impression that machine- 
gun fire was responsible for a far larger proportion of the total 
casualties than it now appears to have been.—Eb., N.S.] 


SOME LESSONS OF THE LATE 
GENERAL STRIKE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—There are one or two points of great practical importance 
to all who are engaged in the conduct of industry, whether as 
employers or Trade Unionists, which the writer of your article 
in last week’s edition of Tuz New StaTEesMan has left unnoticed. 
He rightly insists on the purely industrial character of the 
recent general stoppage, but he makes no reference to the 
effect it has produced on the settlement of those numerous 
minor disputes of which all who are actively engaged in the 
affairs of industry are well cognisant, and the issue of which 
is after all of the utmost importance to the lives of thousands 
of workers in every trade in the country. 

Apart from the fact that in many industries work was resumed 
under totally different conditions and free from restrictions 
which had been gradually creeping on over a period of years, 
a marked change in the attitude of Trade Union leaders was 
at once evident, even in those industries which had not been 
directly affected by the General Strike. It was at once clear 
that in the event of a dispute of comparatively minor importance 
over conditions of working, hours, ete., employers could no 
longer be dictated to under threat of a sudden stoppage, and 
in place of an attitude of stubborn resistance to any form of 
settlement which involved a compromise, Trade Union 
officials were found to be willing to negotiate upon a basis 
of mutual give and take. Provided that employers do not 
take unfair advantage of these altered conditions, one sees 
no reason why they should not ultimately react to the benefit 
of industry as a whole by increasing stability and efficiency 
in many directions. A further effect of the failure of the 
General Strike has been to strengthen the Conservative element 
in the Unions, and to bring into their ranks a percentage of 
that large majority of workers who are on the whole content 
to leave Union business in other hands, For some time past 
it had been noticeable that this right wing element was gradually 
weakening and offering no active opposition to a policy of 
which they disapproved. 

But what may be the most important outcome of the strike 
has yet to be settled. At the moment, the “ Lightning Strike ” 
is not a weapon which any Trade Union leader would care 

to employ. Assuming that the existing law is not altered 
by this or any future Government, it remains to be seen whether 
it will again be put into operation as soon as Trade Unionism 
has recovered from its recent set-back.—Yours, etc., 

Hinckley, June 21st. G. W. C. 


Miscellany 
*““ NEVER ” 


T was afternoon: great clouds stumbled across the 
I sky. In the drowsy, half-dark room the young girl 
sat in a heap near the window, scarcely moving 
herself, as if she expected a certain timed happening, such 
as a visit, sunset, a command . . . Slowly she would draw 
the fingers of one hand across the back of the other, in the 
little hollows between the guides, and move her lips in the 
same sad, vexed way in which her brows came together. 
And like that too, her eyes would shift about, from the near, 
shadowed fields, to the west hills, where the sun had dropped 


a strip of light, and to the woods between, looking like black 
B2 
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scars one minute, and like friendly sanctuaries the next. 
It was all confused .. . There was the room, too... 
The white keys of the piano would now and then exercise a 
fascination over her which would keep her whole body 
perfectly still for perhaps a minute. But when that 
passed, full of hesitation, her fingers would recommence the 
slow exploration of her hands, and the restlessness took her 
again. 

Yes: it was all confused. She was going away: already 
she had said a hundred times during the afternoon, “ I am 
going away ... I am going away. 1 can’t stand it any 
longer.” But she had made no attempt to go. In 
this same position, hour after hour had passed her and all 
she could think was... “To-day I’m going away. 
I’m tired here. I never do anything. It’s dead, 
rotten .. . I’m going away.” 

She said, or thought, it all without the slightest trace of 
exultation and was sometimes even methodical when she 
began . . “‘ What shall I take? . . . The blue dress with 
the rosette? ... Yes... what else? what else!” 
And then it would all begin again: “ To-day I’m going 
away. I never do anything...” 

It was true: she never did anything... anything 
different. In the mornings she got up late, was slow over 
her breakfast, slow over everything—her mending, her 
eating, her playing the piano, cards in the evening, going 
to bed. It was all slow—purposely done, to fill up the day. 
And it was true, day succeeded day and she never did 
anything different. 

But to-day something was about to happen; no more 
cards in the evening, every evening the same, her father 
declaring: “‘I never have a decent hand”... “I 
thought the ace of trumps had gone!” . . . “ It’s too bad!!” 
and no more; “ Nellie, it’s ten o’clock . . . Bed!” and the 
slow unimaginative climb of the stairs. To-day she was 
going away ; no one knew, but it was so. She was catching 
the evening train to London, was about to run away, to 
live by herself after all these years of imprisonment ! 

“I’m going away. I’m going away. What shall I 
take? ... The blue dress with the rosette? What 
else ?” 

She crept upstairs with difficulty, her body stiff after 
sitting. The years she must have sat, figuratively 
speaking, and grown stiff! And as if in order to secure 
some violent reaction against it all she threw herself into 
the packing of her things with a nervous vigour, throwing 
in the blue dress first and after it a score of things she had 
just remembered. She fastened her bag; it was not 
heavy. She counted her money a dozen times . . . It was 
all right! It was all right. She was going away. 

She descended into the now dark room for the last time. 
In the dining-room someone was rattling tea-cups, an un- 
bearable, horribly domestic sound! She wasn’t hungry ; 
she would be in London by eight—eating now meant 
making her sick. It was easy to wait ... The train 
went at 6.18 . . . She looked it up again: “* Elden 6.13. 
Olde 6.18. London 7.53.” 

She began to play a waltz. ‘“ Elden 6.18 . . . Olde 6.18. 
It was a slow, dreamy time. . . laa-di-da-di-daa ... 
la-a-a... di... the notes slipped out in mournful, 
sentimental succession. The room was quite dark, she 
could scarcely see the keys, and into the tune itself kept 
insinuating: “ Elden 6.18 . . . Olde 6.18,” impossible to 
mistake or forget. 

“I’m going away. I’m going away.” 

As she played on she thought: “I'll never play this 
waltz again. It has the atmosphere of this room . . . The 


last time!” . . . And the waltz slid dreamily to an end ; 
for a minute she sat in utter silence, the room dark and 
mysterious, the air of the waltz quite dead, then the tea- 
cups rattled again and the thought came back to her: 
“I’m going away. I’m going away.” 


She rose and went out quietly. The grass on the road. 
side moved under the evening wind, sounding like many 
pairs of hands rubbed softly together. But there was no 
other sound, her feet were light, no one heard her, and as 
she went down the road she told herself : “ I’m going away| 
It’s come at last!” 

“Elden 6.18 . . Olde 6.18.” 

Should she go to Elden or Olde? At the cross-roads she 
stood to consider, thinking that if she went to Elden no one 
would know her. But at Olde some one would doubtless 
find himself intrigued enough by her going to prattle about 
it. To Elden, then ... not that it mattered ... nothing 
mattered now. She was going, was as good as gone! 

Her breast, tremulously warm, began to rise and fall as 
her excitement increased. She tried to run over the things 
in her bag and could remember only “ the blue dress with 
the rosette,”’ which she had thrown in first and had since 
covered over. But it didn’t matter. Her money was safe, 
everything was safe, and with that thought she dropped 
into a strange quietness, deepening as she went on, in which 
she had a hundred emotions and convictions. She was 
never going to strum that waltz again, she had played 
cards for the last, horrible time, the loneliness, the slowness, 
the oppression were ended, all ended. 

“I’m going away. I’m going away.” 

She was warm, her body tingled with a light delicious 
thrill that was like the caress of a soft night-wind. There 
were no fears now. A certain indignation, approaching 
fury even, sprang up instead, as she thought : “* No one will 
believe I’ve gone. I’m considered too meek for anything 
extraordinary to happen to me . . . I’ve never even been 
to London. But now—I’m going now. It’s happened 
at last.” 

Her bag grew heavy. Setting it down in the grass she 
sat on it for a brief while, in something like her attitude in 
the dark room during the afternoon, and indeed actually 
began to rub her gloved fingers over the backs of her hands. 
A phrase or two of the waltz came back to her. The silly 
old piano! . . . It’s bottom G was flat, had always been 
flat; silly ridiculous thing! She tried to conjure up 
some sort of vision of London, but it was difficult and in 
the end she gave way again to the old cry: “ I’m going 
away,” and she was pleased more than ever deeply . .. 

On the station only one lamp burned, radiating a fitful 
yellowness that only increased the gloom. And worse, 
she saw no one and in the cold emptiness traced and re- 
traced her footsteps without the friendly assurance of 
another sound. In the black distance all the signals 
showed hard circles of red, looking as if they could never 
change . . . But she nevertheless told herself over and 
over again: “I’m going away. I’m going away.” 
And later: “I hate everyone. I’ve changed until I 
hardly know myself.” 

Impatiently she looked for the train. It was strange. 
For the first time it occurred to her to know the hour and 
she pulled back the sleeve of her coat . . . Nearly six- 
thirty! She felt cold. Up the line every signal displayed 
its red ring, mocking her. “ Six-thirty . . . Of course, 
of course,” . . . she tried to be careless . . . “Of course, 
it’s late, the train is late,” but the coldness, in reality het 
fear, increased rapidly, until she could no longer believe 
those words. 

Great clouds, lower and more than ever depressing, 
floated above her head as she walked back. The wind 
had a deep note that was sad too. These things had not 
troubled her before, now they, also, spoke failure and fore- 
told misery and dejection. She had no spirit . . . it was 
cold . . . she was too tired to shudder. 

In the absolutely dark, drowsy room she sat down, 
telling herself: “This isn’t the only day. Some day I 
shall go . . . Some day, some day .. .” : 

She was silent. In the next room they were playing 
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cards, her father had just moaned: “I thought the ace 
had gone.” Somebody laughed. Her father’s voice came 

in: “I never have a decent hand. I never have a 
decent hand... Never!” 

It was too horrible! She couldn’t stand it! She 
must do something to stop it! . . . it was too much... 
She began to play the waltz again and the dreamy, senti- 
mental arrangement made her cry, warm and comforted. 

“This isn’t the only day,” she reassured herself. “I 
shall go. Someday! Some day!” 

And again and again as she played her sentimental tune, 
she would tell herself that same thing : 


“Some day! ... Some day!” H. E. Bates. 


THE FOX WHO LOST HIS TAIL 
(La Fontaine, Fables V, 5.) 


FOX, grown old, but crafty as the dickens, 
A Famed for his thefts of rabbits and of chickens, 
Stinking of guile at_half-a-mile, 
Fell at long last into a trap, 
Escaping, by the luckiest hap, 
But not unscathed—he left his tail behind. 
No tail! Imagine the disgrace. 
The rascal bent his subtle mind 
On getting others in like case 
To bear him out and save his face; 
And at a general meeting of his kind, 
“Why do we trail,” he asked, “ this useless load, 
Good but fur sweeping ordure from the road ? 
‘Tis merely superfluity, 
So off with every tail, say I!” 
“Hear! hear!” cried one, “ a brilliant notion ! 
But pray turn round, and then we'll take the motion.” 
When they perceived his brush already missing, 
There rose such booing and such hissing, 
The poor docked wretch was heard no more, 
And tails remained in fashion as before. 
Epwarp Mars. 


Music 
THE LATEST MUSICAL MASTER- 
PIECE 


TRAVINSKY’S new ballet, Les Noces, has had 
the usual fate of Stravinsky’s works. It has 
been bitterly attacked by a section of the 

Press, very faintly praised by another, letters in its 
praise have been written to the papers by well-known 
authors, and in certain circles it is hailed as another 
masterpiece of the greatest musical genius since— 
nobody knows when. Of Stravinsky’s exceptional 
talent there can be no question, nor of his artistic 
sincerity ; but having admitted that much, I find that 
this last production—actually the score dates from 
1917—does not increase my desire to hear more of his 
works. We have heard enough Stravinsky to be able to 
consider the development of his talent, and I think we 
will find that his development has been one of con- 
traction rather than of expansion. Most of the com- 
posers whom we consider great, because we find in 
them an inexhaustible source. of refreshment and 
Pleasure, have grown outward rather than shrunk 
inward. In complexity and richness of invention their 
later works surpass their earlier; and even if their style 

mes simpler, it is not at the expense of content, but 
rather through the shedding of excrescences and super- 
uous ornament. But Stravinsky’s music seems to 
show the reverse process. He began with the highly 





coloured, very Russian and Rimsky-Korsakovish music 
of Fireworks and The Fire-Bird ballet; moved through 
the highly picturesque, richly scored, folk-song-like 
popular and melodic Petroushka and the brilliant 
fantastic descriptiveness of The Nightingale—very 
reminiscent of Rimsky- Korsakov’s The Golden Cockerel, 
and, at last, found his own peculiar individuality in 
The Spring Rite, with its shedding of picturesque detail, 
but its retention of melody and its very insistent and 
compelling rhythm. The Spring Rite was composed 
for a large orchestra, and may be described as a coloured 
score, though not so vividly coloured nor so full of 
topical detail as Petroushka. But after The Spring 
Rite, in the Septuor for wind instruments and other 
compositions, we find Stravinsky using a more and more 
restricted palate, a smaller and smaller orchestra, and, 
simultaneously, his music shedding its concrete detail 
of tune and colour and becoming like an abstract mono- 
chrome, a mere skeleton of rhythm. Les Noces is an 
excellent example o1 this, his later style. The orchestra 
of Berlioz, Wagner and Strauss is abandoned. Instead 
Stravinsky contents himself with four grand pianos, 
two solo voices, percussion and a small chorus. That 
is to say his music is composed solely for voices and 
percussion. This, practically, is to abandon musical 
colour altogether for, although human voices have a 
variety of colour comparable to that of the orchestra, 
no use is made by Stravinsky of that variety and, as a 
matter of fact, there is no composer who has exploited 
the possibilities of vocal colour very far. For 
Stravinsky’s purpose the voices are mere human 
sounds as contrasted with instrumental sounds; he 
uses them for their emotional and not for their sensuous 
effect; and we may consider the score of Les Noces 
as a musical sketch in black and white. This is not to 
condemn it. Very fine things have been done in 
black and white, all kinds of things, and we will consider 
what kind of a thing it is that Stravinsky has done. 
It says a great deal for the sensitiveness of Madame 
Gontcharova, who is responsible for the dcor of this 
ballet, that she has executed her costumes in black and 
white and has abstained entirely from the Byzantine 
opulence characteristic of so much of her work. It is 
one of the remarkable virtues of the Diaghilev Ballet 
that so many of these ballets attain a high degree of 
unity of style, especially when we consider the extent 
of their range. It was a comparatively easy thing for 
the old Italian ballet to attain unity of style, since there 
was but one style, and it was achieved through genera- 
tions of activity. But the Diaghilev Ballet has ranged 
from the Spanish austerity, purity of colour and intel- 
lectual clarity of form of The Three-Cornered Hat— 
in which Picasso’s setting is in complete accord 
with De Falla’s music—to the Eastern volup- 
tuousness of Thamar and Scheherazade, where, once 
again, music, d‘cor and choregraphy were successfully 
united in an individual style. But nowhere has a greater 
unity been attained than in Les Noces, where Gontcha- 
rova’s d‘cor, Nijinska’s choregraphy and Stravinsky's 
music unite to form one vivid and intense impression. 
Thus Les Noces must be admitted as a success. It 
excites a response unlike the response of any other ballet 
save The Spring Rite. But this response resembles that 
given to The Spring Rite very nearly indeed. It is a 
queer sort of emotional intensity of a sub-conscious, 
root character. The nerves rather than the mind or 
the imagination are most affected, but it is a different 
kind of nervous effect to that made by a successful 
Grand Guignol play, a more imaginative and less phy- 
sical effect, and we have a near literary analogy to it 
in the prose of the American Gertrude Stein, who in her 
surrender of colour, of lyrical melody, of intellectual 
detail to a rhythmic tom-tom incantation produces an 
emotional tension which her admirers find thrilling. 
All these thrills are legitimate in literature, music and 
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art as they are in life, and it is a great mistake to de- 
nounce them. On the other hand, it is possible to 

te their value, and it is probable that most 
of them will be found tedious rather too quickly. 

I enjoyed Les Noces, but I did not enjoy it to any- 
thing like the same de as I enjoyed a recent per- 
formance at the Royal College of Music of Monteverde’s 
three hundred year old opera, Orpheus, performed by 
members of the Oxford University Opera Club, con- 
ducted by Dr. William Harris and produced by Mr. 
Nugent Monck. While people are busy proclaiming Les 
Noces a masterpiece, it is well to draw their attention 
to Orpheus where, with means as small as Stravinsky’s, 
a far richer and deeper range of expression is secured. 
Monteverde’s opera is a really great work—of that I 
am quite certain. It is as complex and subtle as Les 
Noces is simple and crude. e last three acts— 
Act. iii, “‘The Shores of the River Styx,” Act iv, 
“* Hades,” and Act v, “ The Glades of Thrace,” are 
the products of a great musical imagination and are 
indescribable in the intensity of their expression. The 
opera was very well performed, mostly by amateurs, and 
it was excellently produced except for one or two 
details, such as the appearance of Apollo in the last 
act, who looked like a Christian apostle rather than a 
Pagan god. Those Londoners who saw it owe a great 
debt of gratitude to Sir Hugh Allen for giving them the 
opportunity to hear one of the great achievements in 
music, and the Oxford University Opera Club has every 
reason to be proud of itself. Mr. f. A. Westrup, who 
prepared the score from the 1615 edition in the Bodleian 
Library, deserves to be made a Doctor of Music honoris 
causa. Mr. R. L. Stuart’s English translation sounded 
excellent. Altogether it is a triumph for Oxford. 

W. J. Turner. 


Art 


MR. EPSTEIN’S SCULPTURE 


r | “\O drop into the Leicester Galleries and see the 
Epsteins is part of the London day, which begins 
with a canter in the Row and ends at the Russian 

Ballet or the latest revue. It says much for the compelling 
power of Mr. Epstein’s genius that he should have forced 
his work upon public attention against obstacles which 
would have intimidated lesser men or driven them into the 
sulky pose of artiste incompris. For many years he was 
the only sculptor of individual merit working in this 
country, arousing little—or merely contemptuous— interest. 
When recognition came, it was a recognition of scandalised 
curiosity. It was easier to be amused or shocked by what 
was novel in this work, so alien from the usual course of our 
national sculpture, than to try and understand it. Had 
Mr. Epstein wished, he might have taken advantage of a 
success of scandal, and have taken to manufacturing annual 
surprises for the public. But instead of laying booby- 
traps he preferred to enforce respect, and this he has done 
by convincing the public of the respect in which he himself 
holds his art. He has won interest in his work by the 
sincerity of his own interest in it. In appreciating each 
new stage of his development, the spectator is made to 
share a little in the effort by which he has advanced. 

For Mr. Epstein is not an easy artist. He has never 
reached a level of accomplishment, and rested on it. He 
has allowed no breathing-space in which it would be possible 
to take stock of his achievement as a whole, for the achieve- 
ment is still incomplete and his progress is one long experi- 
ment. The curiosity he arouses is a curiosity that he feels 
himself; but where the spectator is satisfied by the thrill 
of strangeness in itself, to the artist it is the beginning of a 
new journey of exploration. 





The most important work, or, as some would consider it, 
the problem-piece, of the show, is a clothed female figure 
with outstretched clasped hands, modelled in bronze, 
Owing to the skill of the pose, the actual emotion which 
this “‘ Study” conveys may be a matter of choice or 
controversy. Those who demand that every work of art 
should tell a story, might weave around it innumerable 
plots. Mr. Epstein knows that dramatic expression and 
pure expression are not necessarily contradictory, though 
he does not for that give away the secret of the “ Study” 
with a title. So we must be content, and well content, to 
take it for a dramatic mystery, throbbing with its immobile 
emotion, and a great piece of sculpture. Although the 
figure is intense with life, there is none of the brutality of 
some of the earlier work. The latent force is admirably 
restrained, and the modelling—as, for instance, the hands— 
of scrupulous finish. 

It is Mr. Epstein’s finest work so far, and is the key to 
the other pieces in the exhibition. It may even be ques- 
tioned whether the spirit in which it was conceived, domin- 
ating as it does the portrait busts which comprise the rest 
of the show (with two exceptions), is not too strong for their 
necessary limitations. It is dangerous to overbrim the 
boundaries of portraiture with an excess of emotion. The 
result, which would fall into mere distortion at the hands 
of a weak artist, is at any rate apt to be the notation of an 
exceptional moment rather than a satisfying temporal 
record of the model. Certainly, some expression, some 
emotion, must be there to make the portrait plausible at 
all, or even the articulate impassiveness of repose, unless 
the object is to subordinate portraiture to absolute pattern. 
But so overpowering is Mr. Epstein’s dramatic sense that 
in some cases he seems to have forced more intensity into 
the human mask than it is capable of holding. 


In the portrait busts of “‘ Sunita” he has attempted to 
overcome this difficulty by the considerable enlargement of 
natural dimensions, and exercising to the full the trick of 
giving a superficial subtlety to expression which is often 
to be met with in the large Indian temple sculptures. For 
Mr. Epstein is one of our most erudite craftsmen, and can 
always call to his aid a method from any branch of the 
world’s sculpture. Yet somehow the content is too great 
for the mould, the impression of brooding destiny too tre- 
mendous for the mask which has to convey it. The por- 
trait of Prof. Samuel Alexander, with its painfully strained 
rigidity of self-control, and of Edward Good, Esq., with 
its too exuberant vitality, suffer from the same over 
emphasis. The sculptor’s dramatic sense is exaggerated 
until it becomes little more than merely theatrical. 


In the bust of C. P. Scott, Esq., however, the study of 
character rather than emotion, and the claims of portraiture, 
are admirably united. “Oriel” and “ Anita” have 4 
fine dignity of calm, while one might almost dare to call the 
head entitled “* Seraph,” a Blake in bronze. The two 
child-studies are delightful reminders of what has always 
been one of the most simply successful sides of Mr. Epstein’s 
art. 

The actual modelling of all the figures is triumphant. It 
may even be that the sculptor’s exercise of his technique 
has become a matter of such ease to him that in order to 
convince himself that a desired effect has been achieved, 
he over-convinces the spectator. Yet, remembering the 
mastery and order of the “ Study,” it is more probable 
that when one or two of the pieces in this magnificent show 
produce a feeling of almost painful tension, or exaggeration, 
it is because Mr. Epstein has deliberately asked more of his 
medium than it can provide. What failure there is, is 8 
heroic failure. It is a privilege, and a splendid spectacle, 
to see one of the greatest sculptors of our time at grips with 
his inspiration. T. W. Eanrp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


most interesting passage in Mr. Fausset’s life 
of Coleridge (Cape, 12s. 6d.) is that in which he argues 
that the influence of Wordsworth upon Coleridge 

did probably more to destroy his “shaping power of 
imagination” than that indulgence in opium to which 
his decadence is usually attributed. It is true that it is 
not always our sins that destroy us; aspiration often 
plays a part in that process. Nothing stultifies us more 
than aiming at virtues we cannot possess. Here is the 
passage in question: 

Coleridge was drawn to Wordsworth because he possessed the 
moral and local sense of life which he himself lacked, because he 
sought to penetrate deeper into life as it was lived by ordinary men, 
and to make the world yield a meaning. At first companionship 
with such a man sustained him, helping him, as has been shown, to 
simplify and more adequately materialise his own very different 
experience. But little by littie it depressed him. The finer flame 
was quenched by the stronger. Wordsworth’s solider sense of 
things, of human beings and moral relations. served only to in- 
tensify his dissatisfactions with his own dream-shadowed. intro- 
spective genius. Unfortunately he was too moral and metaphy- 
sically minded himself to be content to be a purely lyrical poet, 
communicating immediate experience valued only for itself; and 
yet he lacked the faculty to be anything else. Ought he, he in- 
creasingly asked himself, to reject the actual to enioy the ideal ? 
Had such an ideal any desirable reality? Was he harmonising his 
own experience merely by avoiding its discord? Had poetry of 
this kind only the superficial charm of strangeness ? 

’ ‘That was his dilemma. and Wordsworth’s virtues aggravated it. 
To use the terms of a distinction made by a modern critic, Words- 
worth’s aim as a poet was that of interpretation, Coleridge’s that of 
refuge, and the fact made him ashamed of taking flight from a 
world of distress and discord into that peculiar world of his own 
which was under a spell. It made him long for self-command 
when all his hopes of realising his genius lay in self-surrender. 

I should have thought this passage only an ingenious 

and plausible guess at the kind of effect which admiration of 

Wordsworth might have upon Coleridge, had not Mr. Fausset 

been able to support it by words written by Coleridge 

himself in a letter to Godwin: “If I die and the book- 
sellers will give you anything for my life, be sure to say, 

‘Wordsworth descended on him like a yo’ eeavréy from 

heaven; and by showing him what true poetry was, he 

made known that he himself was no poet.’” 
* - + 
I am not sure that I understand this distinction between 
the poetry of interpretation and the poetry of refuge. 
The implication is that the poetry of interpretation is a more 
profound and valuable kind of poetry—the very phrase, 
the poetry of escape, suggests cowardice and therefore 
something inconsistent with the finest type of mind— 
though, as Mr. Fausset suggests, a poet may make a great 
mistake if he attempts to write the poetry of interpretation 
when he is only born to write the poetry of refuge. The 
contrast seems to me only a new way of phrasing Matthew 

Arnold’s dictum that poetry is a criticism of life which 

was found impossible to apply. Is La Belle Dame sans 

Merci a poem of interpretation or a poem of escape ? 

We are transported to an unreal and lovely world, but 

the amorous pain which is its inspiration, whether the 

lady is woman or some other enthralling temptation, is an 
interpretation of experience. Is Keats “escaping” or “ in- 
terpreting” ? I defy anyone to say. Again, granted for the 
moment that Kubla Khan is the poetry of refuge—it certainly 
belongs to an imaginary world, but what about The Ancient 

Mariner? Mr. Fausset is interesting on the subject 

of The Ancient Mariner: the part of his book which 

deals with it is the best piece of analysis in it. He connects 
the poem with Coleridge’s own spiritual experience in 

& new way. The effortless movement of the ship in the 

poem is not a symbol, of course, but an image inspired 





by Coleridge’s awareness of the curious involuntary nature 
of his own talent, the kind of activity most characteristic 
of his own mind, which moved with a magic ease tran- 
scending al] personal volition if it moved at all. The 
ag 9” stagnation which becalmed the ship, while Death 
and Life-in-Death diced for the Mariner, is an expression 
of that lethargy which smothered his creative powers and 
made him passive and miserable. “* What an all 
of his own longing to escape from the solitude of an 
abnormal consciousness the conclusion of the poem is!” 

I , like night, from land to land; 

I have strange power of speech ; 

That moment that his face I see, 

I knew the man that must hear me: 

To him my tale I teach. 
In the Mariner’s sin against Nature, in shooting the 
Albatross, says Mr. Fausset, “is imaged his own morbid 
divorce from the a ” (Mr. Fausset's contention 
throughout is that Coleridge was incapable of reacting to 
the actual—I think he exaggerates), “and the poem 
was therefore moral in its essence, in its implicit - 
nition of creative values and of the spiritual death 
The literal moral with 


which dogs their frustration.” 
After 


which it concludes is, of course, merely adventitious. 
pointing out that the stanza 

It is the Hermit good ? 

He singeth loud his godly bymns 

That he makes in the wood— 

He'll shrive my soul, he'll wash away 

The Albertross’s blood 
forecasts oddly the conventional religion in which Cotes 
when wrecked himself, took sanctuary, he concludes 
that The Ancient Mariner is “ no mere miracle of inventive 
fantasy, but an involuntary but inevitable projection 
into imagery of his own inner discord.” It is therefore 
presumably a poem of interpretation. Note the dis- 
paragement implied in “no mere miracle of inventive 
fantasy,” which describes the poetry of refuge with 
which it is contrasted. 


* oe ~ 


Now, it seems to me likely that if we know enough 
about any ep and if we apply this method to his work, 
any one of his poems can be shown to be “ interpretative”; 
in which case the distinction between the poetry of inter- 
pretation and the poetry of —— would, of course, dis- 
appear. “ The stately pleasuredom” of Kubla Khan; 
“its sunny domes and caves of ice,” it may be suggested 
with equal orgs image forth the world of unreal 
beauty, in which Coleridge’s tremulous sensibilities impelled 
him to take refuge ; the ominous river-voices “ prophesying 
war,” his deep misgivings about doing so; the river 
itself, with its quick “intermittent bursts,” which then 
meanders “in a mazy motion,” the peculiar nature of his 
intensely active, his intricately languid mind. I have 
only spent a few minutes in applying this method of inter- 

retation to Kubla Khan, and the poem is not before me, 
but I feel confident that if I studied it I could find 
parallels as close as those Mr. Fausset has found between the 
spiritual experience of Coleridge himself and The Ancient 
Mariner. And if that is true, it is all up with this famous 
modern distinction, with its contrast in favour of “ the 
poetry of interpretation,” for Kubla Khan is a poem 
which anyone who believes that distinction to be illu- 
minating, points out as a prime example of “ the poetry 
of refuge.” Mr. Fausset does so himself in his book. 

* * * 


His book on Coleridge is most interesting. Its defect 
is that he excels in treating Coleridge as “a case,” rather 
than as a man, and this is a direction in which it is neither 
so difficult nor so excellent to excel. He is wise after the 
manner of psychologists, whose systematic penetration 
is impressive at first, but apt to leave behind a sense of 
disappointment. Perhaps Mr. Fausset tries to explain 
Coleridge too thoroughly. The perfect biographer of a 
great man should have at moments something in common 
with a man who has lost his way in a wood. But he has 
written a good book, a really clever book which 
brings out many important matters which other 
biographers have not observed or have neglected, and 
one which will be read for a long time. 

ArraBLeE Hawk. 
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THE LETTERS OF COWPER 


Selected Letters of William Cowper. Edited by Witt1am Haptey. 
Everyman’s Library. Dent. 2s. 

There have been many editions of Cowper’s Letters, and 
many selections from them ; but there is always room for more. 
It will be a bad day when there are not plenty of people to buy 
and read what are, take them for all in all, the most delightful 
letters in the language ; and we therefore welcome Mr. Hadley’s 
edition, and are glad to believe that it will have the wide circu- 
lation which is practically assured to a volume of the Everyman 
Library. It is just the book to take to an Australian cricket- 
match ; a few pages are the very thing to while away the intervals 
between the runs, and to prevent tedium while the batsman is 
patting the ground. 

It may be a matter of dispute whether Mr. Hadley has chosen 
the best method of arrangement. He has preferred to group the 
letters according to their subjects: Cowper’s life, his opinions 
on his own poetry and that of others, his love of animals, his 
friends and correspondents—these are some of the sections, and 
most of them are subdivided. For ourselves we should have 
preferred the chronological order, so that readers might have 
appreciated the varied interests that absorbed Cowper from 
month to month. A good index would, we think, have attained 
in a better way the end which Mr. Hadley has set before himself. 
But this is of little importance; the book is excellently edited, 
the frequent biographical notes give all needful information, 
there are cross-references and tables, and the quotations from 
the poems are apposite and illuminating. 

There is no need, at this time of day, to eulogise Cowper’s 
letters. They are, as we said, our best ; and they are likely to 
remain so; for in these days hardly any letters are written 
except to dismiss a colleague or to gain a laugh in the divorce 
court. Unlike these, however, not only do they inspire affection 
for the writer, but they deepen, or if necessary create, a faith in 
general human nature. They might cure a Swift of misanthropy; 
and we have somctimes thought that if Lord Haldane had pre- 
sented Admiral Tirpitz with a copy of them the submarine 
warfare might have been avoided. Nor is it easy to think that 
Lissauer would have written the Hymn of Hate if he had just 
read Cowper’s letter to Anne Bodham. We look forward to a 
time when, on a Bank Holiday, the whole British population will 
set forth, armed each with Mr. Hadley’s book, to bask in the 
glens of Hampstead or on the warm sea-shore of Margate, in 
breathless quiet, poring over the description of the three hares, 
the account of the canvassing, or a letter to ‘ Mrs. Frog.” 

Cowper himself, reading Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, was 
grieved to observe that, with the exception of Collins, who was 
insane, scarcely one of them was eminent for Evangelical piety ; 
and yet some of them had contrived to produce a certain amount 
of respectable verse. That is the difference between letters and 
literature ; a bad man may write 3 good poem or a good novel, 
but it takes at least a temporary goodness to write a good letter. 
Even those who, like Swift and Horace Walpole, can hardly be 
called saints, forgot their vices while writing to Stella or Madame 
du Deffand ; and Cicero to Atticus is much pleasanter than Cicero 
against Mark Antony. It is noteworthy also that the forger of 
the letters of Phalaris puts the best interpretation on the villain’s 
crimes, and sets the Bull itself in a favourable light ; he felt 
that the most savage of tyrants contracts a modicum of humanity 
when he drops the sword and takes up the epistolary pen. 
Cowper, of course, had no need to shed any vices ; in order to 

please, he had but to be himself. The charm of the letters 
springs from the nature of the man ; his character was in itself 
alluring, and his simplicity reveals it. He was also a practised 
writer, and expression came easily to him; so that, though in 
undress, he never frets us by over-laxity. His lightest sentences 
have the air that befits a cultured gentleman ; they are removed 
equally from the laboured conventionality of Pope and from the 
telegraphic slovenliness of to-day. As a result they are classics 
in their kind, and can hardly, while the language remains 
uncorrupted, lose their position. Apart from a few eighteenth- 
century turns of phrase, they are in the universal English of 
Chaucer, Addison and Charles Lamb. Add to this their unforced 
humour, as gentle as that of Goldsmith but as keen as that 
of Voltaire; a swift sense of the incongruous like that of Sir 

Thomas More ; a love of nature and of men ; an eye for the good 
in literature and a quick perception of the bad—and we have 
some explanation of the lasting attraction of these letters. 

But there are tears for things ; and the pleasure of the reader 
of Cowper is ever crossed by pathos and pity. Mingled with all 





—— 


this delightful playfulness was a deep-seated melancholy ; 
alas! not the “‘ white melancholy ” of Gray, but the blackes 
and most painful of all: a disease to which, bya strange fatality, 
the best men are peculiarly liable. Religious mania was alwa 
present to him as a possibility, and often as a terrible reality; 
and, unhappily, Cowper lived at a time, and amid surroundi 

in which the danger of infection was very great, and in which the 
malady, if taken, was pretty sure to be taken in its worst form, 
The Evangelical religion has produced some of the greatest 
saints, and certainly reformed some of the greatest sinners, ever 
known. When it seizes such men as Wesley and Simeon, strong 
already, it shows amazing strength; and it has enabled men like 
Henry Martyn, Wilberforce, Zachary Macaulay, to overcome 
obstacles that might have daunted a Napoleon. But it is the 
very last influence to which minds of a certain kind should be 
exposed ; and of these was Cowper, whose grave is indeed the 
“‘place where happy saints may weep amid their praying.” 
Nowadays, the disease is tolerably well understood ; and a Cowper 
can be spared at least some of its distress by a capable and sym- 
pathetic physician. But it was Cowper’s fate to fall into the 
hands of the divine. John Newton, who had been converted by 
Evangelicalism from a strong and stubborn sinner into a stil] 
stronger and more stubborn saint, became curate of Olney, and 
Cowper’s spiritual slavedriver. ‘The effect was terrible. Not 
merely did Newton contribute some of the worst verses in the 
language to the Olney Hymns which he wrote in collaboration 
with his friend*, but by a course of sermons, lectures, prayer- 
meetings, and general religious tyranny, he speedily turned 
Cowper’s melancholy into madness: and while he was killing 
his patient not only fancied, but was certain, that he was doing 
God service. It is useless to spend indignation over a tragedy 
a century and a half old; but one is indignant nevertheless; one 
thinks of Archbishop Magee’s grave saying that he would not 
like to have the responsibility of inventing a new sin. Not even 
the story of the retreat from Syracuse is more pathetic than this 
story of a catastrophe which, like that, was brought about by 
well-meaning people. It is summed up for us in that saddest of 
all poems, ‘‘ The Castaway.” 

Not that even Cowper was always in the depths. A naturally 
cheerful disposition, his quiet occupations, his books (few but fit), 
his friendships—and he numbered among his friends not only 
Newton, but the cheery Lady Austen, the pipe-loving Rev. 
William Bull, and other light-hearted people—saved him from 
everlasting preoccupation with his soul: and it is to this 
hypochondriac that we owe poems as sunny as Chaucer’s and 
letters as healthy as Scott’s. Nor must we forget that at times 
the very religion which caused the gloom aided to dispel it. 
Man is a very strange animal; and the spear of Achilles turns 
up in all quarters. We constantly find healing in that which 
deals the wound. 

Conversely, the writing which cheered him sometimes fretted 
him; and it was not only in winter that his ink froze. The 
stupendous task of translating Homer was, of course, a refuge from 
troubled thoughts ; yet now and then it all but crushed him. 
So with his translations and comments on Milton ; often, but for 
his principles, he would have cursed himself for ever entangling 
himself in such a toil. Even from it, however, he gained pleasure, 
and, more suo, has passed the pleasure on to us. None of his 
letters is more delightful than the one describing the dream in 
which he met Milton, and told him how he admired Paradise 
Lost. The poet smiled, inclined his head in appreciation, and 
replied, ‘‘ You for your part will do well also.” “ At last, 
recollecting his great age (for I understood him to be two hundred 
years old) I feared I might fatigue him with too much talking: 
I took my leave, and he took his, with an air of the most perfect 
good breeding.” 

It is this consideration for others, whether two hundred years 
old or somewhat younger, that endears William Cowper to us all. 

* One of these verses has stuck in our mind from childhood: 

The Church our garden is, 
In which believers stand, 
Like ornamental trees, 
Watered by God’s own hand. 

One can picture Newton as an animated bamboo or birch ; but 

what his “‘ ornaments " were is beyond us. 


t To understand Cowper one must have some sympathetic under- 
standing of his religion. To Goldwin Smith it is obvious that the 
whole thing was a sheer bewilderment ; and it is this lack of com- 
prehension that makes his account of Cowper so unsatisfactory. 
It contrasts very markedly with Froude’s Bunyan; for Froude, 
though he did not share Bunyan’s ideas, was able to realise them- 
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THE WEST END 


the West End of Yesterday and To-day. By E. Beresrorp 
CHANCELLOR, M.A., F.S.A. Architectural Press. 42s. 


This is a delightful book; and it is no disparagement of 
wir. Chancellor to add that it would have required grave incom- 
to render it other than delightful. It is, in the first 
place, @ picture book, reconstructing the outward aspect and 
geial character of London about a hundred years ago. For 
such 8 purpose the compiler has a choice of innumerable illus- 
tations—drawings by Robert and George Cruikshank, T. H. 
, Pollard and Dicky Doyle, and a host of amusing and 
pot too familiar prints. We can hardly fail to be entertained 
by the manners and costumes of this still recent and yet utterly 
remote past, nor fail to find interest in tracing in topographical 
ts the changes which have come over the scenes of our 
own habitual life. Mr. Chancellor accompanies his reader 
through the streets and squares with an untiring yet casual 
fow of authentic gossip about bricks and mortar and the habits 
of our half-forgotten, once so self-assured, predecessors. He 
inflicts no pedantry, no controversial discussions on antiquarian 
points, no minute researches which might keep us standing 
disagreeably ; we move on before our readily excited curiosity 
has sagged into passive or restive boredom. It is the right 
manner of walking the streets. Mr. Chancellor's literary style 
is not distinguished (“let us emulate the crow, and fly direct 
to Queen Anne’s Gate,” he proposes), but this is not fatal; he 
is an easy and well-informed companion, and if he lacks the 
wit of an Elia he has the good-natured reminiscential habit. 
He carries good nature a trifle far, perhaps, when he protests 
against “the ignorant depreciation of our London statues.” 
“There are not many really bad statues in London, and nowhere 
a worse statue than that of Cosimo de Medici at Florence.” 
No matter ; he answers for us a hundred questions we have idly 
asked ourselves, and had forgotten till we found them here 
answered. What precisely was a diorama? When did people 
flock to see Miss Linwood’s Needlework? Who built Brooks’s ? 
And where is Whetstone Park? Perhaps you know; or don’t 
want to know ; in that case it is easy to skip the information ; 
Mr. Chancellor, tactful companion, will not insist upon it, and 
has already drawn you on and away. Is that the National 
Gallery ? Undoubtedly ; but, not so long ago, if you had passed 
the spot you would have found Cross’s Menagerie. You look 
for a picture of Cross’s Menagerie and are disappointed; but 
then you come on a lithograph entitled ‘ Extraordinary 
Exploit,” which shows you Henry Hunt, Junior, driving 
his father’s boot-blacking van with four horses across the 
frozen Serpentine, January 17, 1826. The admiring crowd 
on the bank wave top-hats of curious contour, and all this 
enthusiasm is so infectious that their exploit, in being attired 
in clothes of the period, seems almost as extraordinary as that 
of Henry Hunt, Junior. 


Mr. Chancellor calls his book «The West End of London,” but 
he interprets this so liberally as to take us walking down Fleet 
Street and Holborn. We shall not complain: all we ask is to 
temain within the familiar area and to see it oddly peopled 
and transformed. Conversely, while Mr. Chancellor admits an 
oeasional brief retrospect into remoter times, he would con- 
fine our steps within the London of Regency and early Victorian 
days. He is right, since our object is to be lazily stimulated. 
It requires a more forceful visual imagination than most of us 
possess to picture Shakespearean London: something derived 
from the White City or Messrs. Liberty’s new building will 
Pethaps spring impertinently into our empty minds. The 

on of Pepys, the London of Horace Walpole: to call up 
even these with any precision makes demands upon our culture 
from which we guiltily shrink. But Regency and Victorian 
London, there is the real past. That is to say, it is totally past 
and yet it is real to us. Images of our grandfathers and great 
uncles, traditions that were alive in our perambulator years, 
things legendary as King Alfred’s cakes or Whittington’s cat and 
yet familiar and faintly personal to us like a remembered tune— 
these, and not the Four Georges of Thackeray, are our effectual 
past. Early Victorian London is now mature for the romantic 
Palate; the eighteenth century is a little stale—the cellar 
, the vintage degenerate ; but those acres of comfortable 

stucco, those bellying window fronts where whiskered clubmen 
tore women’s reputations to shreds, those hidden discreet 
residences in St. John’s Wood or Maida Vale whither our jovial 
Standfathers drove in hansom cabs—those are sentimentally 
M season. London is tumbling daily about our ears; in the 
West End it is difficult to find a hundred yards unchanged ; 
and as the new slick buildings rise the elderly buildings slip into 


old age, and become faded and faint and ironical like humorous 
old ladies emerging out of middle life. Very soon it will be the 
turn of Edwardian London. The pace quickens. Perhaps we 
shall catch up. Let us decant some 1926. Why not to-day 
set out to seek, why not fail to find, that time-worn eating-house, 
the Ritz? And while we applaud the gusto of Miss Sitwell’s 
recitation through the megaphone let us not fail to detect the 
legendary flavour preciously at work there, mindful that our 
great grandfathers missed the very point of Miss Linwood’s 
Needlework and half the charm of Mr. Graham's Balloon. 

But this is perhaps an unwise and improvident treatment 
of the romantic cellar. Meanwhile here is Mr. Chancellor with 
the rich vintage of 1830, and 1860 is not to be despised; it 
had better be drunk while there is some left. 


M. HALEVY IN ENGLISH 


A History of the English People in 1815-1830. By Exvrm Hartvy. 
Translated from the French by E. I. Warxin. Fisher 
Unwin. 21s. 

There is now even less excuse than there was before for 
anyone who has not read Monsieur Halévy’s account of what 
might be called the nineteenth-century post-war period, for it 
can now be read in an admirable English translation. Of M. 
Halévy’s merits as an historian it is hardly necessary to speak 
at this moment; most people who care about English history 
have begun to realise how much he has done for it. It is not 
only that his researches are indefatigable: that he gives one 
the feeling of having turned the British Museum and the Record 
Office inside out for his material, and that he has trained himself 
to write the history of a foreign country from the inside, so 
much so, that much of his work must be almost unintelligible 
to any Frenchman who is not almost as learned in things English 
as M. Halévy is himself. It is that he adds to all his know- 
ledge a detachment and a balance which perhaps only a foreigner 
could achieve. Although he knows us inside out, he can still 
see us from the outside. So he sees most clearly the things that 
we ourselves are most apt to take for granted. He is too much 
of a scholar to obtrude his own point of view or to supply any 
obvious answer to the question of what he really thinks of us. 
In his narrative volumes, of which this is the first, he seems 
primarily concerned with the telling of his story as simply and 
clearly as possible, but the judgments are there none the less. 
It is a question of emphasis, a paragraph here and there on some 
current of opinion, the unravelling on another page of some 
complicated piece of negotiation, or some neat unobtrusive 
phrase bringing out a trait of character. It is not simply the 
story of fifteen years that is being told; it is a civilisation which 
is being judged at a crisis of its history. 

A dispassionate narrative is not the least effective way of 
conveying a criticism. If you tell the full story of the trial of 
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Queen Caroline, you imply a good deal by way of criticism of 
the state of society in the midst of which that squalid drama 
was enacted. M. Halévy gives twenty-six pages, out of just 
over three hundred, to the various ramifications of the affair, 
and that is perhaps enough by way of comment. 

Then again, among the political personalities of the period 
obviously the most prominent is that of Canning. No one else 
fills half the space in M. Halévy’s index, and the care and detail 
with which Canning’s career is worked out points to the fact 
that in the author’s view the interpretation of the period may 
be said, in large part, to lie in the answer to the question : 
was Canning a great statesman? That answer has been an- 
swered emphatically in the affirmative in Mr. Temperley’s recent 
book. It is not difficult to discover that M. Halévy takes a 
very different view; he is obviously interested in Canning, as 
no one who takes an interest in politics could fail to be. He 
gives him full credit for playing a dangerous game with almost 
incredible skill and nerve. He makes no attempt to disguise 
the fascination of Canning’s character, or his courage, or his 
eloquence. But he does examine very carefully his relations 
to his colleagues and the line which he took in each of the great 
episodes which occurred during his period of power, and he comes 
very definitely to the conclusion that a statesman who “ makes 
a career for himself out of diplomatic crises ” and who “ shines 
most brilliantly when the condition of the world is darkest,” 
can hardly be described as “‘a great moral figure.”” The business 
of a statesman, we take it to be M. Halévy’s view, is to act as 
trustee of the perilous heritage of civilisation. Peace and order, 
free play for the decent instincts of mankind, and some measure 
of security for the weak, have always in human history been 
precarious, and never more so than when an egoist is in power. 
For your egoist always works for the short run rather than for 
the long; if he has plenty of vitality he has the courage of 
recklessness, and if he has little he is always a coward. Canning 
was certainly no coward, but it is equally certain that if he had 
the defects, he had also the qualities of egoism. That is what 
puts him at such a hopeless disadvantage before the careful 
analysis of an historian. For it is a formidable thing to be 
brought to the Bar of History and have to face there the cross- 
examination of such a patient student of humanity as M. Halévy. 
A life-time spent in the study of history ought to leave one 
few illusions and to give one manifold sympathies. But most 
historians keep as the last of their illusions some sort of a belief 
in that fragile thing civilisation, and such a faith is bound to 
make them rather tepid in sympathy for men of great gifts 
who use those gifts to jeopardise instead of to defend it. 


BYZANTINE ART 


Byzantine Art. By Hayrorp Persrace and Royaut Ty.er. 


Benn. 2is. 

This is the first member of a new series called the Kai Khosru 
Monographs on Eastern Art,.of which the general editor is 
Mr. Arthur Waley ; we may say at once that if the subsequent 
volumes maintain the standard set by the first, the intelligent 
public of England and America will no longer be obliged to 
depend on the enterprise of Central European publishers to 
provide it with popular handbooks deserving its serious con- 
sideration. For Messrs. Peirce and Tyler’s introduction to the 
study of Byzantine art is popular in the best sense of the word ; 
it is agreeably written, it is full of new suggestions, it contains 
a hundred excellent collotype plates, it is pleasant to look at and 
to handle, and it is putlished at a very reasonalle price. 

The first thing that strikes the eye as one turns over the 
pages of this book is the admirable clearness of the illustrations ; 
the second is the intelligence with which they have been chosen. 
The care with which the authors have avoided hackneyed 
subjects is in this kind of book as refreshing as it is rare. They 
have, for example, omitted al! the mosaics at Ravenna, with one 
exception, and that is given chiefly to demonstrate how the real 
value of these works as authentic monuments of sixth-century 
art has been impaired by the incessant and wholesale restorations 
to which they have been subjected. This policy of excluding 
what is familiar to everybody has made it possible to find room 
for such little-known but interesting works as the bronze head 
of Constantine the Great at Belgrade, the relicf of Hercules 
and the stag at Ravenna, two important fragments of provincial 
painting from Cappadocia and Upper Egypt, a magnificent 
plate in M. Raymond Koechlin‘s collection, and a very early 
and notable chalice and paten from Svria. Among the better- 
known, but hitherto inadequately-illustrated objects, we are 
glad to notice the noble porphyry torso at Ravenna, two views 





of the Camondo head in the Louvre misnamed Amalasuntha, 
queen of the Ostrogoths, and several fragments of Byzantine 
textiles reproduced on a large enough scale to allow the separat, 
threads to appear distinctly. 

These illustrations would be in themselves a sufficient justig. 
cation of the book: but the general introduction and th. 
explanatory notes on the plates are of great interest, vivacious 
and full of provocative ideas and audacious assertions. 
opinions differ—and in Byzantine archxology they still diffe 
enormously—Mcssrs. Peirce and Tyler are never found 
with the largest crowd, in the usual manner of those who writ, 
popular introductions to learned subjects, but express their owp 
convictions with vigour and decision. Their conclusions are often 
convincing, as for instance when they identify the two imperial] 
figures in a Paris ivory-carving as Romanus ITI. and his firg 
wife Eudoxia (c. 945), instead of Romanus IV. Diogenes ang 
Eudoxia Makrembolitissa (1067-1071). On other 
however, we should be glad of a few more facts before 
their revolutionary readjustments. Thus, we stil] feel inclined 
to prefer Delbriick’s identification of the porphyry head on the 
balustrade outside St. Mark’s as Justinian IT. (705-711) instead 
of placing it at least two centuries Jater, as Messrs. Peirce and 
Tyler would have us do; and we should hardly venture to date 
the Ravenna torso as early as the reign of Honorius on the 
rather doubtful testimony of the obelisk of Theodosius at 
Constantinople and the shield at Madrid. In all these instances 
we cannot help thinking that a few bibliographical notes would 
have reassured the scrious student without depressing the casual 
reader or unduly increasing the size of the book. 

For the preface we have nothing but praise. The authon 
insist from the first line on the essential importance of material in 
Byzantine art: 

The ancient Greeks and Romans schooled the objects of art 
which they made out of these elements (that is, porphyry, amber 
or ivory) into plastic uniformity, imposing upon them standardised 
types of humanity and of ornament whatever the medium and 
whatever the dimensions, The Byzantines, moved by the reviving 
spirit of Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia, were more alive to the 
quality of the medium and perhaps weary of Hellenistic facility 
of technique. 


They also call attention to an important point—namely, that 
secular art flourished exceedingly during the Iconoclastic period, 
and quote the interesting fact that the arch-icunoclast Constan- 
tine V. Copronymus ordered gold and silver statues of himself 
to be setup. Finally, they remind us that the story of Byzantine 
art really comes to an end not with the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks in 1453, but with the capitulation to the Franks 
two and a half centuries earlier in 1204. 























AN AUTHOR’S TRAGEDY 


Raw Life. By Atrons Perzo.p. Translated by E. Benner. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


The publishers would have been well advised to have supplicd 
some explanatory data, more ample than the very brief note 
on the dust jacket, with this translation of a remarkable book. 
For Alfons Petzold, poet, playwright and novelist, whatever 
his reputation in his own country, never achieved that inter- 
national fame which makes information superfluous. Especially 
would it have been interesting to be told what precise relation 
this book bears to the writer’s actual life, whether fact is merely 
its basis or its entire content. One suspects the latter; for 
Raw Life bears the stamp of actuality in every line, and though 
it is described as an autobiographical novel its form is that of 
history rather than fiction, narrative rather than dramatic, with 
dialogue very sparingly used. Moreover, the author refers to 
himself under his proper name. Petzold died before the war, 
when still quite a young man. Das Rauhe Leben was not 
published until 1920. It is to be regarded, perhaps, as a testa- 
ment. 

It is a gloomy story, a chronicle of ill-health and poverty, 
suffering and frustration. The gleams of light in it are few 
and far between. Petzold was born when both bis parents were 
well advanced in middle life. His father was the son of a pros 
perous saddler, but was himself a rolling-stone, an experimental 
ist who lost more money than he made, amiable and impatient, 
evidently with a touch of futile genius—the sort of father that 
Mr. Wells is wont to give his heroes. By the time of Alfonss 
birth he had settled, after years of wandering, in Vienna, where, 
among other things, he was selling a gas-burner of his own 
invention. For some years he did not do badly, but then he fell 
into ill-health and his family into poverty. The boy’s education 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, Litt.D., LL.D., 
F.B.A., Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With 3 Maps. Demy 8vo. In one Volume. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Trevelyan has written a most readable ‘ History of England’ 

. «+ be seems always able to find room for vivid little pictorial 

touches portraying in a few lines the essence of a passing Ia: 

scape, institution or social scene.”—The Times (Educational Supp.) 


SCIENCE AND ULTIMATE TRUTH 
The Fison Memorial wR 1926, 
By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.O., D.D., F.B.A., 
Dean of St. Paul's. 8vo. 
Paper Covers Is. net. Boards 2s. net. 


CONFLICT AND QUEST 
By FRANCIS SEYMOUR STEVENSON. 
With Coloured Frontispiece. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


This is a poem of love, adventure, achievement, and spiritual 
quest, and arises out of the Great War, more particularly 
out of the campaigns in Palestine and Syria. 


THE RISE OF SOUTH AFRICA 


By Sir GEORGE EDWARD CORY, M.A., Litt.D. 

In Six Volumes. 8vo. Vol. IV., 1838 to 1846, 26s. 
This volume of Sir George Cory’s History covers the riod 
of the Great Trek of the Boers and the Massacre of Retief 
by Dingaan. 


University of London Intermediate Source Books of History 


ENGLAND BEFORE THE 


NORMAN CONQUEST 
By R. W. CHAMBERS, M.A., D.Litt. With a Foreword 
on Roman Britain by M. CARY, M.A., D.Litt. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSIOLOGY 
Edited by Prof. E. H. STARLING, F.R.S. 


CARBOHYDRATE METABOLISM 


AND INSULIN 
=| JOHN JAMES RICKARD MACLEOD, F.R:S., 
.B. (Abdn.), D.Sc. (Hon.) (Toronto), LL.D. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1925 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1925. 
Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. 8vo. 30s. net. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 
AND PHRASES 


Classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 

By PETER MARK ROCET, M.D., F.R.S. 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged (1925) by 
SAMUEL ROMILLY ROGET. 


With Frontispiece. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“It isa handy work for those who solve cross-word puzzles, but 
its much more important function is to relieve distress and waste of 
time during literary composition.”—New Statesman, 


MY APPRENTICESHIP 
By BEATRICE WEBB. 


._With 12 Mlustrations. 4to. 21s. net. 
This is a profoundly interesting—I might even say fascinating— 
+ « . and as all autobiographies ought to be, it is intensely 
candid.”—T7.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 


WORKS by the Rt. Hon. SIDNEY & BEATRICE WEBB. 
THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM TO 1920. 


Bvo. 21s. net. 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY : 
A Study in Trade Unionism. 8vo. 21s. net. 
A CONSTITUTION FOR THE SOCIALIST COMMON. 
WEALTH OF GREAT BRITAIN. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT : 
An Up-to-Date Critical Analysis. 8vo. 18s. net. 
ENGLISH POOR LAW POLICY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
Vol. 1, The Parish and the County. 8vo. 16s. net. 
Vols. 2 and 3, The Manor and the Borough. 8vo. 25s. net. 


Yet 4, Statutory Authorities for Special Purposes. 
Vol. § The Story of th 
’ ¢ Story of the King’s Highway. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Yel 6, English Prisons under Local Government. ” 
reface hy Bernard Shaw. 8vo. 15s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 









































Have you Heard 
About Pamela? 


Pamela is the Talk of the 
Town. Read about her 


HUSKS IN MAY 


A novel by HOLT MARVELL. 7/6 net. 





“Herein is pictured the Soul 
of France.” —Daily Chronicle. 


' A MIRROR 
TO FRANCE 


By F. M. FORD (F. Madox Hueffer). 8/6 net. 


“A book which is curiously intimate and uniformly enter- 
taining.”"—Sunday Times. 
‘‘Mr. Ford's book reflects admirably the spirit of French life, 


both in Paris and in little out-of-the-way towns and villages.” 
—lIllustrated London News. 





Cheap Edition of a famous Novel. 3/6, 


THE YELLOW POPPY. By D. K. Broster. 


Reminiscences of Scotland Yard. 


ROGUES & OTHERS 


By CHARLES ARROW, Ex-Chief Inspector of 
the C.LD. Illustrated. Cloth. 10/6 net. 
“Stands out as a record of exceptional interest."’"—Truth. 


“‘ Not only of the greatest value to the student of crime, but of 
absorbing interest to the general public.’’—The Siar. 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
FEEDING of ANIMALS 


By Professor 0. KELLNER, authorised transla- 
tion by Wm. Goodwin, B.Sc., Ph.D. Second and 
Revised Edition. Large Cr. 8vo., Cloth. 8/6 net. 


Dr. Kellner’s book has been long known as an invaluable 
handbook to farmers and agricultural students. But in the 
seventeen years since the English edition appeared vast progress 
has been made in the science and practice of feeding. The book 
has therefore been thoroughly revised and brought up to date, 
and its new edition should prove a perfect guide to all who are 
interested, practically or theoretically, in the feeding of animals. 

















An Idyllic Love Story. 


“An exceptionally intimate and sympathetic piece of work.” 
—The Times. 


FIRST LOVE 
LAST LOVE 


The Story of a Modern Girl. 


By C. G. L. DU CANN. 7/6 net. 





Published by 


GERALD DUCKWORTH « co., Lta., 
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was desultory and interrupted, and at an early age he was taken 


from school and put apprentice to a silversmith. Shortly after- 
wards his father died, and the rest is a story of unrelaxed struggle, 
bravely borne by the ageing widow and, though he makes no 
boast of heroism, by her young son. 

Slightly crippled and of weakly constitution, Petzold was 
forced to undertake work for which, too heavy for his strength 
and years, he proved inadequate. One loses count of the jobs 
he found and lost, the conditions of which were rarely better than 
abominable. This tale is a damning document in the history of 
Austrian industrialism. Alfons was obviously no better off than 
the English apprentice a hundred years ago. Sweating, star- 
vation wages and ill-treatment which did not stop short of blows, 
were his common experience. If he became, like his father, a 
rolling-stone, it was not temperament but the goad of fate which 
kept him on the move. He seems always to have been a willing 
worker, however uncongenial the task. 

Meanwhile he had an inner life for his consolation. He was a 
voracious reader, passing, like any normal imaginative boy, from 
penny dreadfuls to poetry. Soon he began to write, mainly in 
verse. He became stage-struck, joined an amateur theatric 
company and knew for a time the fun of rehearsals and merry 
compapionship. He managed to sell a few sketches and topical 
poems for recitation, saw something of the seamier side of stage 
life, and experienced the tribulations of obscure authorship. 
These were the brightest moments, and they were tarnished, in 
his dreary days of labour. 

Things went from bad to worse. His mother, who had had to 
work as hard as he to keep a humble home together, fell ill. 
Alfons came down to cleaning windows, to waiting in a fifth- 
rate suburban café. After his mother’s death, he was for a time 
out of a job altogether, absolutely penniless, sleeping in common 
lodging-houses and even in sewers, among rats and outcasts. 
Just as work found in a “ Viennese Art” factory seemed to 
promise brighter prospects, his precarious health gave way, 
and signs of advanced tuberculosis showed themselves. He was 
taken to a hospital and horribly treated there; but, by the 
first stroke of luck he had known for years, was transferred to a 
sanatorium in the country. There we leave him, in the sight of 
sunshine and green fields, comfortable for almost the first time 
,~ = life. But this cannot have been many years before his 

eath. 

Raw Life is a book worth reading. Petzold had not the genius 
of Aksakov, but he writes with intense sincerity. His character- 
drawing is vivid. He admired Dickens and may be compared 
with him. Experience made him an enemy of the existing social 
order, but did not embitter him. Of such friendship and kind- 
ness as he met with he makes the most. He has been well served 
by his translator. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA 


An Adventurous Journey (Russia-Siberia-China). By Mrs. Atrec 
TwEEDIE, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.1. Illustrated. Hutchinson. 24s. 
Mrs. Tweedie is an indefatigable traveller and a voluminous 
writer. She is also an artist, and an exhibition of her vivid 
water-colours was held in London recently. Four of her pictures 
are reproduced in this imposing volume, together with over 50 
photographs. Some of these—for instance, the stone animals 
from the approach to the Ming tombs—we seem to have seen 
before in other travel books, but others, especially those of the 
1925 riots, are new and interesting. Mrs. Tweedie’s journey 
was very well timed. She reached China in the middle of June. 
The Shanghai riots had occurred at the beginning of the month. 
The whole country was in an uproar, and the feeling against the 
* Imperialist * Powers, and against Great Britain in particular, 
was at its height. Mrs. Tweedie approached China via Russia 
and Siberia—the right way of entering China, especially at that 
time. So a book, which might have been mere globe-trotter’s 
prattle, acquires some importance as the record of an eye-witness 
during some very stirring months. 

Mrs. Tweedie’s style is curious. She has a facility for mis- 
spelling proper names—Muckden for Mukden, Ekateringburg 
for Ekaterinburg, Baskt for Bakhst, Galiczine for Galitzin, Rurick 
for Rurik, Lewchwang for Newchwang, etc. “ Chesterfield 
House " belongs to Lord Lascelles and not to the Soviet Govern- 
ment ; and “ the bobbed fraternity ’’ seems to be a mistake in 
gender when applied to the ladies who wear their hair in the 
modern fashion. Her versions of history, past and present, are 


of the impressionist school ; and they are’illustrated by quota- 
tions en bloc from the scare headlines in the local press, thus: 
INSULT TO AUTHORITIES 
MIN PAO SUSPENDED 
CANTON EDITOR SHOT AND KILLED. 
RUSSIAN ACTIVITY IN MONGOLIA. 


~—— 


This brightens up the page, and keeps the mind agog! Then, 


she is fond of divagations and of prophecies. Her last 
is full of future events, foretold in no uncertain tones, 
rule in Russia will collapse by 1930 ; war between the U.S, ang 
Japan will break out before 1930 ; by the same date, the Britis, 
Empire will be greater than ever before. And there are 
dithyrambic dirges and paeans, in the manner of Greek choruses. 
“Ah, what does the future hold? Luckily no man knowet, 
his future. And kills time till time graciously kills him.” 
These peculiarities apart, the book is the record of an integjj. 
gent observer at a time of important crisis. To Mrs. i 
Russia is the villain of the piece, and China is the dupe. Th, 
first three chapters deal with Russia, and are entitled Hej, 
Russia in Rags, and Russia’s New God (i.e. Lenin, embalme 
in his glass coffin). 

Chaotic China is thrice blessed and bountiful after Russia oy 
Siberia . . . China may not be rich, but she is up and doing 
She is alive. She is earning her living—a very different story tp 
that of the crushed lands and peoples under the Soviets. 


She met Chang Tso-lin (there is an excellent description of his 
desultory pomp) and Tuan Chi-jui and the young Manchy 
Emperor and Empress; she visited Peking, Shanghai, Hong. 
kong and even Canton. She has pity and sympathy for the 
Chinese, but none of that fulsome admiration for a decaying 
(and largely legendary) culture, which has frequently warped 
our understanding of the Orient : 
The lethargic Chinaman is all right, but his Republic is all wrong 
. . » What has China done for humanity these last five hundred 
years, while so many peoples have been marching forward ? Scien. 
tifically she does not seem to have discovered anything. Her 
music is nil. Her art is moribund. Her medicine is still boiled 
bears’ feet or bits of chipped snakes. She is illiterate to ninety 
per cent. of her population. Her betrothals, marriages and funerals 
are ruled by astrologers and the stars . . . Canton_was delirious 
with her own grievances and her own importance. 


But for the sake of old “‘ Amah” (her Chinese maid), and in 
remembrance of scores of little courtesies and friendly actions 
on the part of Chinese of all classes, she is, like almost all her 
fellow-Britishers, quite incapable of regarding the Chinese with 
any kind ofenmity. No country and no people have been so able 
as China and the Chinese to attract the personal friendship and 
the lifelong devotion of strangers from other lands. Mr. 
Tweedie’s attitude is typical ; and the account of her experiences 
is vivacious and well worth reading. 


BARBELLION 


W. N. P. Barbellion. By Ricumonn H. Hetityar. Parsons. 6s. 


Barbellion was the son of a journalist in a small North Devon 
town. He developed very early not only an enthusiasm for 
natural history, but exceptional powers of intelligent obser- 
vation ; was forced at the age of seventeen to sign his “ Death 
Warrant as an apprentice to journalism for five years: worked 
desperately to secure a zoological appointment, and in spite of 
his own ill-health, the illness and death of his father and other 
severe handicaps, achieved it. But the prize, once obtained, 
ceased to glitter at all, partly because the work on which he was 
employed at the Natural History Museum was consistently 
trivial, but more essentially because the terrific struggle to secure 
it had developed in him a temper which sedentary zoology could 
not possibly satisfy. After this disillusionment, which 
happened in 1912, at the age of twenty-two, he might normally 
have turned to writing and pursued a new comet, but at the 
critical period his health finally broke down ; he stuck to zoology 
without the old enthusiasm, which was more and more driven 
in upon itself, finding an outlet in The Journal of a Disappointed 
Man, and A Last Diary. He had dreamt of a great scientific 
career ; what he actually left behind, when his disease finally 
overwhelmed him at the age of thirty, was his own personality 
as a specimen, neatly pinned on paper and skilfully dissected, 

Mr. Hellyar, in an interesting and provocative study, attempts 
to put Rarbellion in perspective and to compare him with other 
journal-writers and naturalists. He rates Barbellion highly, 
even to the point of making himself an advocate rather than 4 
critic, a natural reaction to the circumstance that The Journal 
of a Disappointed Man is at present obviously undervalued. 

The question how Barbellion would have developed if he had 
lived is wisely not dwelt upon, but Mr. Hellyar almost takes it 
for granted that he would have done great things, and treats his 
life asa fragment. But brief as it was in duration, in form it was 
unusually finished; he was not cut off unexpectedly in full 
career, but months if not years after his development had come 
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Rationalism and Religion 


A fortnight since, in “ The Nation and The Athenzum,” 
Mr. Leonard Woolf wrote thus of two books just issued by 
Messrs. Watts :-— 


“One is inclined to say that there is no more fundamental differ- 
ence in the human mind than that between a Rationalist and a 
religious believer ; the difference is far greater, far more unbridge- 
able, than that between a Conservative and a Liberal, a ‘ patriot’ 
(the new name, I believe, for a capitalist) and a Socialist. If you 

t the statement, read first ‘ Essays on Religion,’ by A. Clutton- 
Brock (Methuen, 6s.), and then follow it up with ‘The Dynamics 
of Religion,’ by J. M. Robertson (Watts, New Edition, 7s. 6d.), 
and ‘The Religson of an Artist, by the Hon. John Collier (Watts. 
1s). Being a Rationalist, | am on the side of Mr. Robertson and 
Mr. Collier, and the religious will therefore consider that this puts 
me out of court for discussing the subject. Perhaps it does, for it 
is a fact that I simply cannot understand the frame of mind in 
which the late Mr. Clutton-Brock wrote these essays... . Mr. 
Collier's book seems to me to be a model of conclusive or, at any 
rate, understandable argument, even when I do not agree with him 
—which is seldom. As a statement of liberal scepticism, atheism, 
or agnosticism, which is characteristic of most educated moderns, 
it could hardly be improved, though few would have the courage 
or the power to put it into words so clearly and modestly as Mr. 
Collier has done. Again, in Mr. Robertson’s extraordinarily learned 
and closely argued book (originally published in 1897 under the 
pseudonym of H. W. Wiseman), in which he investigates the ques- 
tion of how, since the Reformation, the Church has managed to 
keep going in the face of facts and criticism which would seem 
to lead inevitably to Mr. Collier's position, he rarely uses an argu- 
ment which I think unsound, never one which I think ridiculous.” 





‘Readers of “The New Statesman” who desire to read 
similar books on the Rationalist line of thought are recom- 
mended to order the following through their Bookseller, or 
from the Publishers as below :— 


MEMORIES. By Epwarp Cropp. 288 pp., demy 8vo, and 13 
Portraits, including a reproduction of the Hon. John Collier’s 
portrait of the Author in the R.P.A. Library; cloth, 6s. net, by post 
6s, 6d. 


Impressions of some men and women whom it has been the Author’s 
privilege to know more or less intimately. He describes them as “a fire- 
side talk about those of whom portrayal is attempted.” 


THE RELIGION OF TO-MORROW. A Friendly Corre- 
spondence between H. H. Powers, Ph.D., and the late WiLLiam 
Arcuer. 72 pp.; cloth, 2s. 6d. net, by post 2s. 10d.; paper cover, 
ls, net, by post Is, 1d. 


A PLAIN MAN’S PLEA FOR RATIONALISM. By 
Cuartes T. GorHaM. 94 pp.; cloth, 1s. net, by post ls. 3d.; paper 
cover, 6d. net, by post 8d. 
To those who ask, “ What is Rationalism?” here is an answer—brief 
yet comprehensive; going to the heart of the question, yet speaking in the 
simplest language. 


THE FAITH OF AN AGNOSTIC. By Sir G. G. Green- 
woop. 361 pp.; cloth 2s. 6d. net, by post 3s.; paper cover, 1s. 6d. net, 
by post 2s. 

A standard exposition of Agnosticism, written with perfect lucidity. 
THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. By Josep McCase. 160 pp.; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net, by post 1s. 9d.; paper cover, 9d. net, by post 11d. 


An impartial examination of the arguments on both sides. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN. By Wrxwoop Reape. 507 pp. 
feap. 8vo; leather, 4s. 6d. net, by post 4s. 10d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 
by post 2s. 10d 


Cecil Rhodes once said of this wonderful work, of which nearly 20,000 
am.” 


copies have recently been sold: “‘ That book has made me what I 


THE CHURCHES AND MODERN THOUGHT. An 
Inquiry into the Grounds of Unbelief and an Appeal for Candour. 
By P. Vivian. Cheap edition. 432 pp.; cloth, 3s. 6d. net, by post 
3s. 10d.; paper cover, Is. net, by post 1s. 4d. 


Perhaps the most compact, well-informed, and temperate work of its 
anywhere to be found. Mark Twain was delighted with it. 


THE ORIGINS OF CHRISTIANITY. By THomas 

Warrtaker, B.A. Third edition, with lengthy Prologue. xiii and 

212 pp.; paper cover Is. net, by post Is. 3d. 

THE RELIGION OF THE OPEN MIND. By Apa 
ANS Wuyte. With Preface by Epen Puitvports. 160 pp.; 

cloth, Is. net, by post 1s. 3d. 


One of the best of recent expositions of Rationalism. 


Complete catalogue and copy of “ The Literary Guide” 
(monthly, 3d.) free to all applicants. 


LONDON - WATTS & CO. 


JOHNSON’S COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 
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ANNOUNCES PUBLICATION 
OF 


Two Glastonbury Legends 


King Arthur and St Joseph of Arimathea. 
By J. A. ROBINSON, D.D., F.B.A. 
With 10 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


“The emergence, enrichment, and localization of both 
traditions are here studied with care and learning.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 


Fourth Edition, reprinted 


The English 
Village Community 


Examined in its relations to the manorial and tribal 
systems and to the common or open field system of 
husbandry. An Essay in Economic History. 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, Hon. LL.D.(Edin.), 
Litt.D(Camb.), D.Litt.(Oxford). 
With 14 maps and plates. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d net 
The publication of this standard work, which was first 


issued in 1883 by Messrs Longmans, Green and Co., has 
now been taken over by the Cambridge University Press. 





Abridged Edition 
Small Talk at Wreyland 


By CECIL TORR. 
With 9 illustrations and a map. Fcap 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

Mr Torr has now brought together in a single pocket 
volume a large part of the contents of his three 
published in 1918, 1921, and 1923. 

“ His books are of the rare kind to which one can return 
repeatedly with Pues. dipping and browsing at hazard, 
certain always of the best entertainment.” 

Martin Armstronc in the Spectator. 





German Influence in the 
English Romantic Period 
1788-1818 


With special reference to Scott, Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Byron. By F. W. STOKOE. 
With a frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


Claude Lorrain and Modern 
Art 


The Rede Lecture, 1926. By 4. M. HIND. 
With 4 reproductions of bistre drawings by Claude 
Lorrain, Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


The Southern New Hebrides 


An Ethnological Record. By €. B. HUMPHREYS. 
Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


This account of some of the ethnological conditions of 
the five southern New Hebrides Islands—Tanna, Anaiteum, 
Futuna, Aniwa, and Eromanga—is the first attempt to set 
down the general cultures of this area in English. 


New and Cheaper Edition 


Intercourse between India 
and the Western World 


From the earliest times to the Fall of Rome. 
By H. C. RAWLINSON, M.A., LES. 
Second edition. Demy 8vo. 8s 6d net. 








FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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gradually to a standstill. He had taken a cul-de-sac and already 
got to the end of it ; his habit of self-confession had grown into 
a slavery too strong to be shaken off. Judging by his own account 
he had gone off the rails about the time he entered the Museum ; 
the fierceness of the struggle to get there and his striking achieve- 
ments in the process had been made possible by a tremendous 
enthusiasm, and when that was dissipated he lost his energy also 
—there was no lunger any definite thing to work for that he 
felt sure was worth while. He had the sort of temperament 
which can do miracles so long as it has unquestioning enthusiasm 
behind it, but practically nothing where the enthusiasm is not 
aroused. And once the driving force died down the constant 
self-criticism which had given it poise was left unchecked and 
became too much for him. Physically he was consumed by a 
slow and horrible illness, but underlying the physical tragedy 
there is still the independent mental one. His disillusionment 
began before the breakdown of his health, and, even if he had 
remained well, the problem of re-orienting himself would still 
have been hard. Mr. Hellyar rightly emphasises the tonic 
quality of Barbellion’s writings. An idea that they are morbid 
and depressing is probably one reason why they are so com- 
paratively little read ; alongside the efforts of Richard Jefferies 
and others in the same direction they are amazingly honest and 
free from nebulous philosophy. The question is whether they 
are not too direct and searching ever to become popular. 


BOURCHIER OF THE BALKANS 


The Life of J. D. Bourchier. By Lady Grocan. Hurst and 
Blackett. 18s. 

The career of the accomplished Irishman who was the joint 
maker, with Venizelos, of the Balkan League, was a romance of a 
kind which can certainly never be re-enacted. James Rourchier 
was the last of the classic line ot Special Correspondents. For 
thirty years he represented the Times in the Balkans. He 
started, in 1888, without journalistic training (as was the rule 
in that curious and powerful Victorian order) ; and no doubt it 
was in part because he stood outside the newspaper traclition 
that he came to exercise his astonishing influence. Using the 
prestige of the Times, he yet played his hand in Balkan affairs as 
an individual ; and the careful reader of Lady Grogan’s book 
may easily come to the conclusion that during a good part of his 
long term of service the Times had no adequate conccption of the 
unique position occupied by its Balkan correspondent or of his 
importance in Europe. 

Rourchier did not deliberately choose the life of a newspaper 
correspondent ; he drifted into it. Born in County Limerick, 
in 1850, he did well in classics at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
wished to go to the Bar. The approach of deafness took him 
instead to an assistant-mastership at Eton, and at Eton he 
remained until his increasing infirmity made teaching virtually 
impossible. His love of the classics, coupled with his intense 
interest in the archeological work in Greece and Crete, had 
probably more to do than anything else with his taking. casually 
enough, the chance offered by the Times. There was no formal 
arrangement with the paper. It was several years before the 
coveted line, “‘ From our own Correspondent ”’ appeared at the 
head of his dispatches. In the meantime Bourchier had hecome 
deeply immersed in the affairs of the Near East. Crete, Greece, 
and Bulgaria absorbed him in turn. He fell into the habit of 
dividing his year in a particular fashion, treating Sofia as his 
headquarters, with regular spells in Athens and systematic 
visits to other Balkan capitals. There were very few men of 
consequence in the Near East with whom he was not acquainted ; 
and the character of the epoch may be judged from the fact that 
among those he knew there were four monarchs and eighteen 
princes and statesmen who met violent deaths. Events and his 
own inclination made him first of all a friend of the Bulgars, and 
from 1902 onwards he regarded the scttlement of Macedonia 
under Bulgaria as the most essential part of any Balkan settle- 
ment that could endure. In one of his many disputes in Printing 
House Square, Bourchier stated that he had deemed it necessary 
to reflect the opinion of whatever capital he might be writing 
from, but this did not mean that he was ever tempted to sur- 
render his independence. On the contrary, he was in turn 
abused by Turks, Bulgarians, Greeks, Serbs and Roumanians 
tor the candour with which he dealt with their several misdeeds. 
Lady Grogan remarks that he could never understand why the 
Governments and people whom he found it necessary to attack 
were not grateful to him for giving reproof or correction. 
Naturally they all resented it, although the Bulgarians canonized 
him in the end. 
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His one notable achievement in positive policy was the 
of the Balkan League, the existence of which was not known tp 
the Powers until the eve of the war in 1912. Bourchier had 
dreamed of it and worked for it since the early ‘nineties, I 
Venizelos he found his indispensable coadjutor, and whey 
Turkey lay at the feet of the associated Balkan nations the two 
chief architects of the League believed for a brief intervaj that 
the national and racial enmities of a thousand years were about 
to be finally buried. The attack upon Serbia by Bulgaria jp 
1913 was an event only less heartbreaking for Bourchier than 
the defection of Bulgaria in 1915, the latter being, inevitably 
the supreme tragedy of his life as journalist and diplomatist. 
The tenacity with which he clung, during the first year of the 
war, to his hopes of Bulgaria and Roumania as partners of the 
Grand Alliance against the Central Powers may rightly be taken 
as the most striking illustration of Bourchier's judgment of 
probabilities. He knew—no one hetter—the character of Kj 
Ferdinand ; but he was convinced that the Bulgarian 
were as a whole with the Allies, and he refused to surrender hig 
hope even when the disasters of the Dardanelles had destroyed 
what remained of the prestige of the Allies after British diplo- 
macy had done its worst in the Balkan capitals. 

Rourchier as correspondent makes a fascinating and somewhat 
baffling study. His learning was prodigious, and his under. 
standing of the Near Eastern peoples unsurpassed. But there 
were gaps in his knowledge which it is difficult to explain. 
Lady Grogan notes that he knew little of the Serbian country and 
that he never visited Bosnia and Herzegovina. When a com. 
plaint reached him from the foreign department of the Time 
he was always ready with a defence of what he had done or not 
done, but he was guilty of a number of “ breaks" which any 
news editor must have considered unpardonable. Thus he 
missed the news of the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
in 1908 and of the proclamation by Ferdinand of Bulgarian 
independence. The Times dismissed him in what RBourchier 
called an “infamous telegram,” dispatched au clair. The 
dismissal was, inevitably, recalled after a hot exchange of 
complaints and arguments, but it left a scar on Bourchier’s 
memory. Less defensible was the effort of the directors of the 
Northclifian Times to remove him in the middle of the War when 
he was performing diplomatic services such as hardly any other 
Briton could have attempted. Llis extreme deafness was a 
handicap which he could at times turn to advantage; but it 
limited his means of gathering knowledge so severely that the 
marvel of his understanding and general rightness became 
greater with the years. His carelessness and absent-mindedness 
were a byword. One well-known Ralkan authority said that he 
lost everything except the notes for his telegrams. He was a man 
of fine culture and sensibility, with a deep fund of humanity. It 
is impossible to estimate the value of his services to the Balkan 
peoples; nor can anyone say in what degree the credit of 
Britain in the Near East was dependent upon the labour and 
personality of this remarkable journalist. 


FROIDEVAUX 
Patience. By Bensamin VALLoTTON. ‘Translated by E. 6G. 
ALLINGHAM. Preface by Hicairnz Bexioc. Faber and 
Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 


Autobiographies from the sick-bed are rarely more than 
curiosities of literature; self-pity and smug resignation are 
equally repellent. But this book is in a class apart. It iss 
record of extreme suffering. Its narrator is in the most terrible 
position of any human being. It has pages which are almost too 
painful to read. But through it runs such genuine courage that 
so far from being a morbid document it is an inspiring testimony 
to the endurance of the human spirit. 

And it is a testimony to man’s ignorance. Medical science 
could do nothing for Froidevaux. Surgeons removed the effects 
of his disease, but of how to cure him there was apparently not the 
slightest knowledge. After forty-seven operations the disease 
remains. When it began he was serving in the French Foreign 
Legion at Tonkin; tigers had been raiding the village, and to 
protect the livestock a bamboo enclosure was being erected. 
Froidevaux, in the course of this duty ran a pointed bamboo 
under a finger-nail. For six weeks he was in agony. The finger 
was amputated; three days later it was amputated again. 
A blister appeared on his other hand; a finger of that was 
amputated—without an anesthetic. Another operation fol- 
lowed on the first hand. One morning he could not walk ; he 
was accused of malingering and punished with a week's solitary 
confinement. The result was the loss of his toes, which were 
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wrenched off by the surgeon without an anesthetic. Before 
long a leg was amputated. Trouble began with his hands 
again. These, and then his arms, were taken off almost inch by 
inch, And so it went on. He has now completely lost all his 
limbs, and the end is not yet. 

The book has been written by M. Vallotton, the Swiss novelist, 
but it is based on Froidevaux’s own notes and letters. For 
he taught himself to write when he had only a stump of one 
arm left. Even this is impossible to him now. He gives us not 
merely his medical history. He describes his paroxysms of 
pain and tells us about his operations, but the book is a record, 
not so much of the progress of his disease as of the way in which 
he steeled himself to endure it. He confesses to his moments 
of discouragement and his days of bad temper. He is a man to 
whom cheerfulness would come easily enough in normal circum- 
stances, but he has had to fight every inch of the way to reach 
it now. He gives us an interesting account of his earlier life. 
He is a Swiss, and in his village every man was a watchmaker. 
He took to the trade himself because there was no alternative, 
but he was out of work so often owing to drunken masters, that 
he had no chance to learn it properly. So he became a postman. 
With his usual ill-luck he was unjustly suspected of theft. He 
ran away from home and found work in a French factory, but a 
strike took place, and in the course of it he was persuaded into 
joining the Foreign Legion. He saw fighting in Africa before 
going to the East, and his account of life in the Legion is full of 
interest. If it was not exactly like a Sunday-school, it was not to 
him the brutal affair that it is generally supposed to be. And 
if it were not for that bamboo he would probably be in it yet. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE 


The New Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice; Edited by Sir 
ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH and JoHN Dover Witson. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 6s. 

Free for once from the worst problems of text, the editors 
have produced an admirable commentary, marked by their 
usual enterprise and brightness. Much of the Introduction 
appeared in a book of Sir Arthur’s in 1918, and we are well 
pleased to see again lively criticism founded on his actual 
experience as a stage-manager of the play. He appreciates 
romance beyond the pedant’s grasp, and does not rave after 
a thesis or a ruling idea. He shows up Bassanio, who is, 
indeed, one of Lamb’s great race of borrowers, and unworthy 
of Portia. So, we remark, was Posthumus of Imogen. Portia 
Fanny Kemble chose as the ‘“ beau-ideal of Womanhood.” 
FitzGerald queries, ‘of Lady-hood?” as she was not tried 
by lack of money, like Becky Sharp and Jeanie Deans. 
Shylock, the pet or prey of many enterprising actors, is well 
treated. He is enraged against Antonio because his daughter 
has eloped “‘ with one of the most heartless fribbles in the 
list of Antonio’s friends.” This is for him a great grievance, 
for Jews even to-day are most particular about their daughters. 
The Quarto of 1600, by the by, adds below the title 

With the extreame crueltie of Shylocke the Iewe towards the 
sayd Merchant, in cutting a iust pound of his flesh . . . 
as if the incision came off in the play. We fear the publisher 
phrased it so on purpose, knowing the Elizabethan pleasure 
in blood-letting. Irving in 1879 made Shylock a noble figure 
and even added a knot of eager and interested Jews to 
sympathise with him. A contemporary critic notes the current 
fashion of ending the play with the trial scene, as if it was 
merely the Jew’s tragedy. This is false historically. Shylock 
could not claim from an Elizabethan audience the sympathy 
he gets to-day, and when first put on he suggested the case 
of one Lopez, hanged for plotting against the Queen. The 
connection, first pointed out by Sir Sidney Lee, is reinforced 
by a reference to 
a Wolf, who hanged for human slaughter, 
Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet. 

Lopez is “ Lopus”’ in Marlowe, which is very near ‘* Lupus.” 

This passage about the “ Wolf” may, we are told, be an 

actor’s gag, and Kempe, the famous clown, may have written 

some lines for himself when he (presumably) acted Lancelot 

Gobbo. Dangerous but interesting conjectures these, which 

may lead us to reject anything below Shakespeare's good level 

of writing! Here, as often, he indulged his streak of indolence, 
for we have evidence, both internal and external, that he was 
working on an old play. He left loose ends about, like the hermit 
of whom Johnson did not “see the use.” Thus he keeps 


commentators busy, and if there is “‘ a sea of squander’d ink,” 
he might have prevented it by revising his own text. 


On the 


——e 


question of spelling, the unwanted energies of the compositg 
are admitted. Conjectures once regarded as certain or probable 
have now to pass the test of likelihood from the point of viey 
of Shakespeare’s own hand. The notes are particularly good, 
brief and full of pertinent matter from all quarters, [, 
Act I., Scene 8, when Shylock tells of Antonio’s various 
adding “‘and other ventures he hath squandered abroad,” 
the last verb probably means “ scattered.”” Theatrical tradition 
records that Macklin, mistakenly, spoke the word with a tone 
of reprobation. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Modern Novel. By Exizasera Drew. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Drew is very racy. Probably because her book was originally 
delivered to American audiences in the form of lectures, she finds 
it necessary to employ such terms as “the intellectuals” ang 
“the aesthetes.”. We are distressed from the first by the pert, 
mens-sana-in-corpore-sano attitude which she adopts with regard to 
her subject. But what is most disconcerting is the large rapture which 
leads her to take all sorts of novelists—good, bad and indifferent— 
to her generous heart. No writer is too negligible, no method too 
insignificant, for her to expand upon. Her landscape is a singularly 
flat one, and we should gather from perusal of her pages that no 
modern novelist was, on the whole, much better (or worse) thap 
another. When we find a critic entertaining such a hotch-potch of 
admirations as that contained by page 23, we are not reassured as to 
his (or, in this case, her) power of discrimination. Miss Drew's enthus- 
iasm for modern fiction in general commands sympathy ; but some 
thing more than this is needed to make a good book of criticism on 
so wide and important a subject. Again, when (as seldom happens), 
she thoroughly dislikes an author, her invective becomes so violent 
as to lose all force. Thus her only reference to T. F. Powys consists of 
a skit so broad and so foolish that it is not even funny. The 
on “‘The New Psychology” is not badly done and the “ Note on 
Technique ” is skilful enough; but here again the edge is blunted 
by the lack of discrimination with which the author bunches together 
any and every novelist. The following is a good instance of Miss 
Drew’s lack of sense of proportion :—‘“* Just as, though Jane Austen 
is supreme in her own line, she is not as great as Fielding, so although 
Willa Cather is supreme in her own line, she is not as great as Conrad.” 
Such sloppy antitheses vitiate criticism. 


Charles Dickens: Shorthand Writer. By W. J. Caruron. With 
12 illustrations. Cecil Palmer. 5s. 

This book works out well a side of Dickens which Forster treats only 
briefly. The evidence is given carefully and various legends are 
examined. The young man, as we may learn from David Copperfield, 
was resolute in mastering Gurney’s system of shorthand, and became 
one of the most capable practitioners of it in his day. He was first 
attached to Doctors’ Commons, working later in both Houses of 
Parliament, and going across country to take some notable politician's 
speech. John Black of the Morning Chronicle was one of the chief 
people who gave him his chance. In 1836 Pickwick began: the young 
reporter had found his true occupation. 

Shorthand involved strenuous and accurate work in difficult 
circumstances, habits of clear and rapid writing, and journeys which 
left their vivid mark in the novels. Dickens had at this period two 
disappointments which were wise dispensations for his genius. A bad 
cold prevented him from applying at Covent Garden for an actor's 
job, and he did not succeed in his courtship of Maria Beadnell. The 
two early portraits given show more character than the pleasing ones 
done by Maclise. 


A Child’s History of the World. By V. M. Hittyer. Allen and 


Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
In the Beginning: A First History for Little Children. By Ev 
Erveicn. Heinemann. 5s. 


Here are two books embodying the same idea and arranged on 
much the same plan. The idea is that as soon as children are able to 
understand history at all, they should be taught world history— 
rather than the history of their particular country. The plan is that 
of a world history, suitable for children, telling the story of the earth 
from the beginning; the cooling of a star, the coming of life, the 
evclution of living things ending in man, and the story of mans 
struggle upward from the beast through the savage and the barbariap 
to civilisation as represented by the great Empires of antiquity. 
Mr. Hillyer, who is an American schoolmaster, has written his book 
for the use of his own scholars, boys about the age of nine. Lady 
Erleigh’s book was written in the first instance for the instruction of 
her own little son, and is composed for small people between the age 
of six and ten, Mr. Hillyer carries his history down to the Great Wat, 
Lady Erleigh closes hers with the downfall of the Roman Empire, 
and so proves herself the sounder pedagogue of the two. It is possible 
in simple language and a brief space to give children an idea of the 
great Empires of the antique world, but the history of the modern 
world must necessarily be diffuse because it is strictly nationalistic, 
and is as a whole quite inexpressible to the immature mind. Lady 
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Erleigh’s method of narration, moreover, is simple and serious, Mr. 
Hillyer is often flippant and sometimes facetious, and again the 
schoolmaster is beaten at his own game, for children like serious things 
to be taken seriously. Hence it has to be said that, notwithstanding 
Mr, Hillyer’s real gift for conjuring up concrete images, a gift that 
young people always appreciate, Lady Erleigh’s direct simplicity makes 
hers the better book of the two. Both volumes are well illustrated. 


The Case of Bituminous Coal. By W. H. Hamiton and HELen R. 
Wricat. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

Not only in Great Britain is there a coal question. This illumin- 
ating book, which deals wholly with coal mining in America, reveals 
a chaos as complete as our own, though hitherto less disastrous in its 
effects. In the United States, too, the coal industry is managed by 
unregulated and unco-ordinated private enterprise, there are immense 
differences between the production costs of pits old and new, ill and 
well-administered, and the increase of production through growing 
efficiency is apt to glut the market, and to spread ruin widespread 
through the resulting fall in prices. Moreover, this book by no means 
bears out the flattering reports which we often hear of American 
miners’ conditions. Apart from the excessively high death and 
accident rates, employment in the coal mines is very uncertain and 
discontinuous, and yearly earnings are said to compare unfavourably 
with those in other occupations. The book is mainly descriptive 
rather than constructive ; but between the lines there is throughout 
much the same plea for organisation of production and marketing as 
successive bodies of investigators have made in this country. 


** Margery,” the Medium. By J. Matcotm Birp. Hamilton. 16s. 

For all our marvellous means of intercommunication, it is still 
quite an ordinary circumstance for a metropolitan community to be 
agitated over something that causes not a ripple on the surface of the 
world’s news. Here is a case in point. For the past two years, as 
visitors to Massachusetts have noted, the newspapers and dinner- 
tables of Boston have found a continuously exciting topic in Margery, 
the Medium. She is the wife of Dr. L. R. G. Crandon, a leading Boston 
surgeon. In 1923, it would appear, there began a series of phenomena 
which developed into the most thoroughgoing sensation of the kind 
known in that part of the United States for many years. There being, 
alas! no William James at Harvard nowadays, Margery’s champions 
and challengers were obliged to content themselves with a committee 
of inquiry, one member of which was Dr. William McDougall. Certain 
reports have appeared, and the little figure of Houdini has flitted in 
and out of the investigations, as what we in England would call the 
Maskelyne of the affair. The marvels of Margery are here set forth 
in a volume making more than 500 pages. Mr. Malcolm Bird was 
formerly managing editor of the Scientific American. He is now 
described as research officer of the American Society for Psychica 
Research. His pages are crowded with detail and contain a number of 
names well-known in Boston. The story is told in a vigorous, popular 
style. A full-length portrait of Margery is the frontispiece. She 
has a pleasant twinkle in her eye. 


Industrial Psychology in Great Britain. By Cuantes S. Myers, 
M.D., D.Se., F.R.S. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Industrial Psychology is a young science, and an exceedingly 
important one, and there is no man better qualified than Dr. Myers 
to give an account of its progress. As a member of the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board and Director of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, he is actively engaged in the work of which 
he writes. But he is not merely a clever practitioner. He is a 
sociologist with wide sympathies, who is not so absorbed in the tech- 
nique of his science that he forgets its ideals. Industrial Psychology, 
as he says, ‘‘deals with the human, as contrasted with the mechanical 
and economic, aspects of labour. Its chief aim is to reduce needless 
effort and irritation, and to increase interest and attention throughout 
the workers in industry.” Its purpose, in short, is social welfare, 
and not merely the creation of short cuts to wealth. It was the failure 
to realise this that vitiated the work of the Scientific Management 
pioneers, F, W. Taylor and many of his disciples. Their narrow aims 
and their pseudo-scientific methods, their obsession with payment by 
results and speeding-up, their belief in the ‘“‘ one best way ” for every- 
body to do anything—all this helped to create deep and justifiable 
suspicions in the minds of the workers, and to handicap the efforts of 
the genuine Industrial Psychologist. Nevertheless, there has been 
a big advance. Many employers, and their managers and foremen, 
are still shy; but the National Institute, Dr. Myers tells us, has 
completely won the confidence of the workers by its standpoint and 
its methods. He describes and illustrates with admirable clearness 
what that standpoint and those methods are. He discusses in separate 
chapters the problem of fatigue, movement study, vocational guidance 
and vocational selection. And, to show the breadth and the practical 
soundness of his views, we may quote this sentence: ‘ Under present- 
day conditions industrial fatigue is generally not to be reduced by 
shortening the hours of the day’s work. It is to be combated rather 


by the avoidance of too long uninterrupted spells of work, by the 
introduction (after careful study of the work curve) of rest pauses, 
and of change of work and posture, by determination of the best 
movements of the worker, by systematic training of the worker in 
these movements, by selection of the worker so that his occupation 


is adapted to his innate abilities, by the abolition of causes of 
resentment, irritation and worry, by the introduction of syj 
incentives to work, and by the provision of a ee physical envirog, 
ment in regard to illumination, temperature, humidity, ventilatiog 
food, etc.” All that, it need hardly be said, is not to be autocratically 
imposed on the workers. It is a matter of consultation, demonstratiog, 
persuasion—and, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred—eayer 

ance of new and better ways. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


LL Britons share a common conviction about taxation, 
Whether by accident or ignorance or spite, the Chap. 
cellor of the Exchequer mulcts them far more heavily 

than their circumstances justify ; and he similarly allows certajg 
neighbours, for whom they have no particular affection, ty 
escape with ridiculously light imposts. Most motorists share g 
second opinion, namely, that the taxes on their cars are reckoned 
on a false basis. Much may be urged to justify both contentions, 
The Autocar, after much beaverlike research, has discovered 
that the British motorist is taxed three times as heavily as the 
car owners of other nations. We pay £10 per annum ona 10-h.p, 
car, whereas a Chicago driver subscribes £3 to the State, g 
Toronto owner escapes with £2 10s., while residents in Paris 
escape with £3 10s., and Turin is content with £3. These heavy 
imposts were originally proposed and accepted under a guarantee 
that the entire yield would be applied to road maintenance and 
improvements ; and criticism has naturally hardened now that 
the guarantee is to be broken. The Chancellor could easily have 
disarmed the grumtlers by limiting his raid to the present year 
and pleading an exceptional emergency. He elected, however, 
to threaten an annually recurring raid, and to stigmatise the 
motor tax as a luxury impost, whereas most motorists hold that 
a cac is as much a necessity as a pair of boots. 
* * - 

Opposition to the basis of taxation is much less unified. The 
present basis is horse-power, and amounts roughly to £1 per 
annum per rated horse-power. The system embodies one definite 
absurdity of a transient character; for it accidentally renden 
large cars of a certain age both unuseable and unsaleable; an 
aged but well-cherished car of uncertain age fetched £5 the other 
week, though it was good enough to serve the needs of a wealthy 
nobleman, recently deceased. Owners claim that it is absurd to 
exact the same fee from two owners of sister cars, one of whom 
covers his 20,000 miles between January and December, whilst 
the other achieves no greater mileage than 2,000. This is quitea 
questionable argument ; the long-distance man almost certainly 
uses his car productively, as a doctor or commercial traveller; 
the short-distance owner is probably a pursy old lady, who takes 
the air with her pug dog when the weather is balmy. The op- 
ponents of this horse-power tax desire to pay a petrol tax, under 
which my lady's shopping saloon will pay no more per mile than 
the car of an insurance assessor, or a chief constable or a traveller 
in hardware. The Chancellor appears to share this amiable pre- 
ference, unless his remarks in the Budget speech were mere 
window-dressing ; administrative problems connected with 
collection are possibly to blame for his continued adherence to 
the horse-power basis. 

* * * 

It is very doubtful whether there is any real pressure of 
opinion behind proposals to reduce or modify the taxes, beyond 
that unwillingness to disgorge which characterises all taxpayers. 
It is, of course, possible to impose a prohibitive tax on any com- 
modity. A tax of, say, £25 on a 10-h.p. car would unquestion- 
ably reduce sales and interfere with the prosperity of the 
industry. But honest dealers confess that they do not find the 
present tax a serious obstacle to selling cars. Cars are usually 
either to people who need not consider a sovereign too anxiously; 
or to folk who pay a cash deposit, followed by twelve monthly 
instalments. The latter type of buyer feels a shiver pass down 
his spine, when too late he realises that £200 is one sum, 
that £200 swollen by a year’s interest, plus full insurance covet, 
plus tax, is an alarmingly bigger total. But he swallows his 
forebodings, signs the deed, and in ninety-nine cases out of & 
hundred, he meets his monthly payments somehow. In amount 
the present taxes cannot be called prohibitive ; a Labour Govert- 
ment possessed of a clear majority over all other parties, W 
certainly increase them by a tolerable figure ; and this factor 
would not by itself hamper the motor industry very appreciably. 
It would be possible to plot a more logical basis of imposition, 
though no Government is likely to reduce the sum of the 
plunder. In sober fact, if owners were convinced that they 
individually and personally would have to pay as much as 18 
taken from them under the present system, few would display 
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An Echo 
of the Strike 


One of the immediate effects of the General 
Strike was an enormous shrinkage in Hospital 
Incomes. For this reason it is hoped to make 
a record collection on HOSPITAL 
SUNDAY this year. Just this one day in the 
year we ask everyone to give something towards 
the upkeep of London’s Hospitals. 


There are over eleven thousand patients in the 
beds at the London Hospitals to-day, and over 
twenty-thousand out-patients attend for treat- 
ment. ‘This work costs three millions sterling 


annually. 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY 


27th JUNE 


Collections will be made in over 2,000 places 
of worship in Lordon next Sunday. 
If you prefer, send your subscription to The Lord 


Mayor, President and Treasurer, Hospital Sunday 
Fund, The Mansion House, E.C. 4. 





Ist large Edition immediately 
exhausted. 
2nd large Edition ready. 


Milestones 


(Jims. 24/- net.) 


v THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY 


“ Full of quiet humour and tolerant wisdom. The Marquis 
has a rich store of Plutarchan anecdotes which throw a 
light on per ges and cpisadcs of mearer and farther 
past: a treasure-trove of quotable stories.”"—Merniny Pest. 

He seems to have an inexhaustible fund of anecdote, and 
he certainly has a lively wit, so that his k is one full 
of things.” —Westminster Gasette. “A book full of 

the atmosphere of good company.”—Daily News. 

















Naval Memories 


and Traditions 
by Apmi. Sm 
HERBERT KING-HALL 


(Large, handsome illus. vol. 21/- nef) 


“Sir Herbert King-Hall, having helped to make history, 
modestly leaves the writing of it to the historian: and, like 
@ courteous host, regales bis readers with those entertaining 
episodes of the world-wandering seaman which relieved the 
eternal monotony of sea routine: and excellent fare they 
are.”—Punch. “ Ahounds in good stories.” —Daily Chronicle. 
“ The great-heartedness of the auchor of these cheery memoirs 
is manifested upon every page.”—Daily Telegraph. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Lid., Paternoster Row 





















































Prices at works: AUSTIN TWENTY from £475 
AUSTIN TWELVE from £295. AUSTIN SEVEN from £149 
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16,000 miles—and not 
a single penny in repairs! 


That’s the kind of service thai 
spells entire satisfaction 


HE same owner who writes of his Austin 

Twenty that it has done 16,000 miles and, 

apart from decarbonizing, has not cost him 
one penny in repairs, is also the possessor of an 
Austin Twelve. Of the latter he says: “I am 
simply delighted with the car, which has now 
4,900 miles to its credit, and I am now contem- 
plating a Continental tour of some 2,000 or 3,000 
miles next September.” 


This testimony is typical of the opinions which 
Austin owners are continually expressing to us. 


Get the nearest Austin Agent to arrange a trial 
—and experience Austin Excellence for yourself. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, 
LIMITED, LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 


London Showrooms: 479-483 OXFORD ST. W.L 
(near Marble Arch) 
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any violent enthusiasm for a change in the basis. The cost 
of collection is likely to decide this special issue for all time. 
It was possibly foolish of the Chancellor to apply the term 
“luxury” to motor-cars, for every car travels many miles 
on urgent errands of real public value, and as many or more 
miles on mere pleasure seeking. Only a dishonest or loose 
thinker can dub any car a luxury or a necessity ; it is the one 
to-day, and the other to-morrow; my own car took a sick 
woman to hospital for an urgent operation one Monday, and 
four of us to a golf match on the following Tuesday. But 
whatever terminology is applied, it remains true that the 
purchase of a motor-car is the most popular extravagance of 
the moment; and that the car is a very convenient label by 
which the State can identify citizens who have a few pounds 
to burn after they have paid the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker; and who are therefore fit victims for a 
little legalised bureaucratic piracy. Probably the only people in 
the kingdom who are practically forced to buy cars, irrespective 
of their bank balance, income and personal tastes, are the 
doctors. Subject to any violent changes in the amount or 
imposition of motoring taxes, the question can probably be 
ismi as one which raises a great deal of smoke and 
extremely little flame. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


O one would think from a perusal of the financial columns 

N of the Press that this country was in the throes of an 
industrial and political crisis. Markets are buoyant, 

big profits being made by speculators, and new issues of capital 
as they come along are being applied for with avidity, and those 
fortunate enough to receive allotments are able to sell imme- 
diately at a premium. The various Dominion Governments 
are raising tens of millions in this country, to the detriment of 
our own Government loans, which will doubtless render more 
difficult and more costly the repayments of Treasury and 
National War Bonds which fall due during the current financial 
year to the extent of £110,000,000, in the year 1927-8 to the 
tune of £300,000,000, and in the following year £468,000,000. 
These figures relate to obligations which have to be paid, and 
not to those like the 5 per cent. War Loan, repayment of which 
in 1929 is optional. The other day we lent New Zealand in 
one sum an amount equivalent to about £4 per man, woman 
and child of the entire population, and I hesitate to hint at the 
amount per head that we are lending to Australia, if one reckons 
the loans of both the Commonwealth and its constituent 


states. 
* ~ * 


Certainly some sections of the stock markets are less active 
than others. Home rails show signs of depression. although 
not nearly as much as they should in face of the enormous 
decline in receipts, and, naturally, coal, iron and steel shares 
are not prime favourites, although here also the quotations are 
much above merits. Take the case of the Ebbw Vale Coal, 
Iron and Steel Company, to which two years ago I devoted 
special attention in this column. The weakness of the admin- 
istration of this big undertaking has been common knowledge 
for years, and it is not surprising, therefore, that for the year 
ended March 31st last the result should be a loss of £345,378 
as compared with a loss last year of £96,054. To meet this, 
£800,000 is taken from general reserve, which now stands at 
only £100,000. The company has outstanding £794,900 of 
6 per cent. debentures, £3,000,000 of 8 per cent. Notes falling 
due for repayment on January Ist, 1928, and amounts owing 
to bankers and others aggregating £1,662,818, a note on the 
balance sheet indicating that a second mortgage debenture 
to cover outstanding indebtedness has been deposited with 
the company’s bankers. Against these liabilities, and before 
providing for the loss for the year of £345,378, the company 
had cash in hand £2,873, sundry debtors £357,584 and stocks 
£340,637. Investments in its subsidiary companies stand in 
the books at £2,601,380, but what they are worth remains to 
be seen. Yet even with such a position disclosed, the market 
still values the £1,200,000 7 per cent. preference shares at 7s. 
each, and the £2,500,000 ordinary at 4s. 6d. each, a total of 
over £1,000,000, and I suppose some simpletons are buying 
them at these prices. The sooner a company like this is 
nationalised and all its operations, including those with the 
subsidiary companies, are subject to full publicity, the better 
it will be for both the shareholders and the workers dependent 
thereon. Failing that, its absorption by one of the more ably 
conducted groups, such as Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, would 


a 


appear to be indicated, but it is to be feared that by the tim. 
this is brought about there will be very little if anything Jen 
for the unfortunate shareholders. The present quotations of 
these shares are, however, indicative of the Fools’ Paradise jp 
which investors in many of our industrial undertakings are gtiy 
living. 
* » . 

In industrials the chief activity centres upon about foy 
shares, viz., Dunlops (28s. 10}d.), Imperial Tobacco (117s, 9d.), 
British American Tobacco (128s. 6d.), and Courtaulds (7), 
and, it may be asked, if the views expressed above are corregt, 
to what extent are these shares likely to suffer when the genera] 
awakening comes. It is difficult to express an opinion op 
merits, and I have long since given up attempting to predi¢ 
how much longer the great public will tolerate the high price 
it has to pay for its smokes. Courtaulds and Dunlops have such 
world-wide interests, that a year or two hence, the shares wil] 
probably be higher than they are now, but looking to the 
immediate future, I cannot help expressing the opinion that alj 
these shares are too high, that there are far too many weak 
holders and that when the inevitable awakening comes, 
will be dragged down with the rest in order to provide for losses 
in other directions. Does this mean that all the markets wij 
be depressed ? Not necessarily. When the real position of 
affairs comes to be understood, there will probably be a big 
movement towards securities wholly or largely removed from 
home political and economic influences. This tendency js 
already perceptible and is responsible for the rise that has already 
occurred in certain shares that have been recommended here 
from time to time. 


Recommended Present 
on Price Price, 
Anglo-American Cor- 
poration of S. Africa June 20th, 1925 .. 25s. .. 386s. 9d, 
Consolidated Diamonds 
of S.W. Africa -- Aug. 22nd. ,, ee 22s. oo Ss. 
cum div. 
National Bank of 
Hungary .. -- Nov. llth, ,, ee 95s. —— 
Marland Oil .. <a (- a -- $563 ee £68 
Union Oil of California Nov. 2lst., ,, os $35§ .. $544 


A. Emi Davies, 














What are you setting 
aside for your CHILDREN? 


Will your son’s chosen career be assured? 
Will there be a marriage portion for your 
daughter? Think what a great advantage a 
* nest egg ’ would be to them at, say, age 21. 
The burden of school fees, too, can be eased. 
Write for full particulars of policies which 
provide for the children’s future. 


Scottish Widows 
ett Bnd os aires 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head Offer: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary.) 
London: 28 Cornhill, ra 3, & 17 Waterloo Place, 
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